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YEKBA     BUENA     CEMETERY. 

As  the  stranger  passes  along  the  Market  street  railroad  towards  the 
Mission,  his  attention  is  arrested,  about  a  mile  from  the  bay,  by  the 
appearance  on  his  right,  of  small  white  pale  inclosurcs  and  tomb- 
stones among  the  bushes  and  stunted  growths  covering  the  sandy 
slope  and  lonely  valley.  This  is  Yerba  Buena  Cemetery.  Here  ten 
years  ago,  in  the  first  period  of  this  city,  the  friendless  stranger 
found  a  quiet  and  forsaken  grave.  To  those  who  have  a  heart  to 
feel  for  others  amid  the  disappointed  hopes  and  blasted  expectations 
inseparable  from  the  struggle  of  life,  especially  of  life  as  existing 
years  ago  and  even  still  in  California,  this  burial-ground  brings  with 
it  a  tide  of  saddened  thoughts  and  painful  meditations.  Hardly  any 
place  on  earth  could  furnish  a  more  melancholy  history  than  this  ; 
the  youth  of  one  and  twenty,  the  adventurer  in  the  vigor  of  man- 
hood, the  infant  cradled  on  the  billows  of  the  ocean  or  amid  the  pri- 
vations of  an  untried  land,  the  gay,  the  active,  the  buoyant,  fired  by 
the  dazzling  visions  of  rapid  success  and  unbounded  wealth,  have 
been  lain  down  in  the  bitterness  of  disappointment  to  die ;  a  few 
exceptions  there  are  to  the  number  who  lie  "  without  a  stone  to 
mark  the  spot;"  while  many  a  youth  the  hope  and  prop  of  his 
household  in  old  age,  here  fell  with  none  to  send  to  that  household 
the  tidings  where  that  child  of  expectation  and  affection  fell ;  and 
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over  how  many,  alas  !  of  these  melancholy  and  unmarked  graves 
might  he  written, 

"  By  foreign  hands  thy  dying  eyes  were  closed, 
By  foreign  hands  thy  decent  limbs  composed, 
By  foreign  hands  thy  humble  grave  adorned, 
By  strangers  honored,  and  by  strangers  mourned." 

Though  when  the  first  lonely  exile  was  here  carried  to  his  grave,  this 
quiet  spot  seemed  full  far  secluded  from  the  haunts  of  the  living,  the 
tide  of  population  from  this  growing  city  is  sweeping  beyond  it  and 
surging  up  around  its  peaceful  retreats.  The  city  authorities  have 
given  orders  for  the  removal  of  the  dead  and  for  converting  this  into 
a  public  square.  For  a  burial  place  so  recent,  it  is  already  populous 
with  dead.  Six  years  ago,  nearly  five  thousand  were  resting  there 
in  peace. 

No  wonder  that  to  many  a  heart  this  order  would  be  painful. 
Whatever  the  struggle  and  animosities  during  life,  the  instinct  of  the 
soul  makes  us  willing  that  the  dead,  even  enemies,  should  rest  in 
peace.  This  very  feeling,  however,  it  is  that  would  prompt  to  the 
removal  of  the  remains  of  the  dead  from  Yerba  Buena.  Before  many 
years  that  spot  will  be  as  certainly  in  the  heart  of  this  city  as  Penn 
Square  is  in  the  centre  of  Philadelphia,  and  as  the  Park  is  in  the 
heart  of  New  York.  If  there  is  something  painful  in  disturbing  the 
repose  of  these  remains  for  the  few  hours  employed  in  removing  them 
to  a  spot  where  they  may  ever  slumber  undisturbed  save  by  the  foot- 
fall of  solitary  friendship  ;  there  is  far  more  that  is  painful  in  think- 
ing that  if  here  they  are  left,  they  must  ever  lie  under  the  jarring 
roll  of  a  crowding  population  whose  sweeping  footpath  must  obliter- 
ate every  trace  of  their  graves.  There  is  nothing  pleasant  associated 
with  burial  in  a  large  city.  The  resting  place  of  Nelson  and  Wel- 
lington under  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's,  the  chastely  beautiful  magnifi- 
cence of  Napoleon's  tomb  under  the  dome  of  the  Invalids,  make 
perhaps  a  proud  niche  for  the  votary  of  ambition  and  fame.  But  not 
these,  not  Westminster  Abbey  in  its  proudest  spot,  the  gorgeous 
chapel  of  Henry  VII,  yields  a  place  of  repose  so  genial  to  the  heart 
as  the  grassy  sod  of  the  rural  upland  and  the  green  turf  of  the  seclu- 
ded vale.  Public  cemeteries  are  a  public  necessity  for  cities  and  for 
a  numerous  population.  They  are  not  only  things  to  be  encouraged ; 
they  are  things  demanded  by  the  wants  of  society.  The  cultivated 
mind,  the  refined  sensibilities,  the  affectionate  heart  finds  nothing 
which  is  not  in  harmony  with  its  wishes  in  Mount  Auburn,  Green- 
wood, and  Laurel  Hill.     The  Christian  is  satisfied  that  there  his 
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cherished  dead  should  rest,  that  there  his  own  ashes  should  at  List 
repose.  There  is  one  desire,  and  one  only,  which  his  heart  cannot 
have  gratified  in  such  a  wilderness  of  trees,  flowers,  beauty,  taste, 
and  tombs.  The  presence  of  the  church  is  wanting,  with  which  is 
identified  all  that  is  dearest  and  most  touching  to  the  heart;  the 
hallowed  spot  where  we  and  those  we  loved,  met  with  Jesus  and 
drank  in  that  love  which  casteth  out  fear,  where  the  soul  was  dis- 
robed of  the  terrors  of  death  and  clothed  upon  with  the  glorious 
hopes  of  immortality  and  triumph  over  the  grave.  We  confess  to 
the  yearning  for  our  ashes  to  sleep  under  the  shadow  of  a  sanctuary 
in  the  country,  amid  the  associations  clustering  around  the  house  of 
God.  Our  imagination  can  think  of  nothing  of  the  kind  more  beau- 
tiful than  the  burial  grounds  around  the  country  churches  of  Old 
England.  Sooner  than  Pere  La  Chase  with  its  wilderness  of  tombs, 
give  us  to  lay  a  loved  friend  to  rest  amid  the  quiet  beauty  of  such  a 
spot  as  the  grounds  around  Bowden  Church  near  Manchester  or  un- 
der the  shade  of  the  old  yew-trees  of  Stoke  Poges.  The  touching 
tomb  of  the  lamented  Princess  Charlotte  under  the  gorgeous  roof  of 
St.  George's  Chapel  at  Windsor,  seems  a  less  fitting  place  for  the 
dead  than  the  humble  graves  on  which  the  ivy-mantled  tower  of 
Stoke  Poges  throws  its  evening  shades. 

To  the  authorities  of  large  cities,  it  becomes  an  important  and 
difficult  question  how  to  dispose  of  their  dead.  In  a  city  like  our 
own  destined  manifestly  to  a  rapid  and  gigantic  growth,  this  subject 
should  be  at  once  taken  into  consideration  and  provision  made  for 
the  probable  contingencies  of  distant  generations.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  who  could  have  thought  that  at  this  time  a 
person  might  drive  from  the  Battery  in  New  York  for  five  miles  con- 
tinuously through  closely  built  streets.  Is  it  an  extravagant  suppo- 
sition that  in  less  than  fifty  years  one  may  pass  from  the  bay  along 
Market  street  continuously  through  miles  of  compact  houses  ?  The 
growth  of  our  city  seems  for  the  present  extending  in  another 
direction ;  yet  the  day  may  not  be  far  distant,  when,  wearisome  as 
the  travel  now  seems  to  Lone  Mountain,  it  will  be  found  that  our 
crowded  streets  are  thronging  up  to  this  now  secluded  receptacle  of 
our  city's  dead.  Christianity  and  civilization,  equally  with  intelli- 
gent heathenism,  unite  in  placing  cemeteries  beyond  the  limits  of 
towns.  This  measure  is  required  by  the  health  of  great  cities,  no 
less  than  by  the  feeling  which  makes  the  sensitive  heart  seek  a 
quiet  retired  resting-place  for  its  cherished  dead. 

The  ancient  Greeks  buried  the  dead  in  places  prepared  for  that 
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purpose  in  their  private  houses.  According  to  an  old  law  of  the 
Thebans  every  house  was  obliged  to  be  provided  with  such  a  room 
for  the  dead.  For  making  their  hardy  youth  in  training  for'  military 
life  indifferent  to  everything  connected  with  death,  Lycurgus  allowed 
the  Lacedcemonians  to  bury  tbeir  dead  within  their  city.  The  gen- 
eral custom  was,  however,  in  later  ages  especially,  to  bury  without 
their  towns.  Cicero  says,  "A  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  orders  that 
a  dead  person  shall  neither  be  buried  nor  burned  within  the  city. 
Many  of  our  great  men  have  been  buried  in  the  city,  but  they  are 
those  to  whom  this  privilege  was  granted  before  the  law  was  made, 
such  as  Publicola  and  Tubertus,  on  account  of  their  virtue,  and  whose 
descendants  have  succeeded  to  the  same ;  or  those  who  like  Caius 
Fabricius,  have  been  released  from  this  law  through  their  public 
merit.  There  were  many  sepulchres  near  the  Temple  of  Honor  out- 
side the  Collinian  Gate,  which  were  ploughed  up  when  the  city  was 
enlarged ;  for  the  pontifical  college  had  decreed  that  it  is  unlawful 
to  raise  a  sepulchre  in  public  places,  and  that  public  places  could 
not  be  bound  by  private  consecrations."  The  vestal  virgins  and  the 
emperors  were,  for  a  like  reason,  buried  within  the  city.  The  right 
of  having  a  tomb  for  himself  within  the  pomoeerium  was  granted  as  a 
special  privilege  to  Julius  Caesar.  The  field  granted  for  the  burial 
of  the  poor  without  the  Esquiline  gate  of  Rome  became  so  crowded 
as  to  render  the  adjoining  localities  unhealthy,  and  caused  the  Em- 
peror Augustus,  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate  and  people,  to  give 
it  to  his  favorite  Macsenas.  He  converted  this  common  and  offen- 
sive burying -ground  into  beautiful  gardens  with  a  sumptuous  palace 
in  the  midst,  and  rendered  it  one  of  the  most  healthy  and  ornamental 
spots  of  the  imperial  city.  The  Campus  Martius  was  allowed  as  the 
receptacle  for  tombs  of  the  illustrious  dead  ;  but  private  places  for 
burial  were  usually  by  the  sides  of  roads  leading  from  Rome.  On 
some  of  these  roads  as  the  Via  Appia,  Aurelia,  and  Flaminia,  the 
tombs  formed  a  continuous  street  for  miles  from  the  gate  of  the  city. 
By  a  decree  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  those  who  buried  a  person 
within  the  city  were  liable  to  a  penalty  of  forty  aurei,  nearly  $200, 
and  the  spot  on  which  the  burial  had  taken  place  was  confiscated. 
This  practice  was  also  forbidden  by  Antoninus  Pius.  The  Theodo- 
sian  code  forbade  all  interment  in  the  city,  and  ordered  that  all  the 
bodies  and  monuments  there  should  be  removed.  The  clause  for- 
bidding burial  within  the  walls  of  the  city  was  afterwards  ratified  by 
Justinian.  Thus  also  was  the  manner  of  the  Jews  to  bury.  The 
funeral  procession  at  Nain  was  met  by  Jesus  without  the  gate  of  the 
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city.    And  that  consecrated  grave  around  which  clustre  all  the  hopes 

of  man,  in  which  he  slumbered  who  is  the  first  begotten  from  the 
dead,  was  amid  the  trees  and  growths  of  a  Jewish  garden,  without 
the  walls   of  Jerusalem. 

On  this  wise  and  fitting  custom,  innovation  gradually  crept  in 
during  the  early  period  of  the  Christian  Church.  With  those 
sanctuaries  in  which  the  soul  had  been  trained  to  the  victory  over 
the  grave,  were  linked  the  fondest  affections  of  the  heart ;  and  the 
desire  was  natural  that  the  body  might  be  where  it  could  first  awake 
on  the  morning  of  the  resurrection,  near  the  spot  where  the  soul  had 
been  first  awakened  by  the  truth  and  the  Holy  Spirit  in  regeneration, 
to  the  beginning  of  its  eternal  life.  The  great,  the  illustrious,  the 
sainted  were  buried  here  as  a  peculiar  honor.  The  first  attempt  to 
inter  within  the  walls  of  the  church  was  in  the  case  of  the  Emperor 
Constantine.  Yet  so  strongly  did  the  church  resist  this  step,  that 
nothing  more  could  be  got  than  the  privilege  of  burying  him  in  the 
outer  court.  St.  Chrysostom  says  that  his  son  Constantius  felt  it 
honor  enough  to  lay  his  father's  bones  in  the  Porch  of  the  Fisherman 
of  Galilee.  The  innovation  thus  begun  could  be  with  difficulty  with- 
stood. In  the  savage  irruptions  of  the  barbarian  hordes  in  those 
dark  ages,  the  sanctuaries  were  spared,  and  those  who  had  the  hap- 
piness to  be  buried  there,  might  rest  in  peace.  The  heart  has  a 
natural  yearning  to  slumber  in  consecrated  ground  ;  and  of  conse- 
crated ground  the  holiest  would  be  that  under  the  shadow  of  the 
temple  of  God.  "Among  Christians,"  says  Jeremy  Taylor,  "  the 
honor  which  is  valued  in  behalf  of  the  dead,  is  that  they  be  buried 
in  holy  ground ;  that  is,  in  appointed  cemeteries,  in  places  of  reli- 
gion, there  where  the  field  of  God  is  sown  with  the  seeds  of  the  res- 
surrcction."  The  researches  of  the  learned  show  that  during  the 
first  three  centuries  of  the  Christian  Church,  the  dead  were  almost 
exclusively  buried  in  cemeteries  without  the  walls  of  cities.  From 
the  time  of  Constantine  till  the  ninth  or  tenth  century,  the  custom 
was  constantly  growing  of  laying  dignitaries,  benefactors,  and  emi- 
nent persons  of  the  church,  in  tombs  within  the  consecrated  Avails. 
From  the  ninth  to  the  sixteenth  century  no  less  than  twenty  different 
councils  of  the  church  decreed  a  return  to  burial  in  cemeteries.  Yet 
in  spite  of  all  these  efforts,  the  evil  continued  and  increased,  until 
not  only  the  graveyards  were  filled  but  the  churches  themselves  were 
cemeteries. 

The  subject  thrust  itself  of  necessity  on  the  attention  of  law- 
makers and  philanthropists.     "The  Parliament  of  Paris,  in  1765, 
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required  the  cemeteries  in  that  capital  to  be  closed  against  future 
burials,  and  their  present  contents  to  be  removed,  with  great  labor 
and  cost,  to  the  well  known  catacombs,  excavations  which,  extend 
under  a  great  portion  of  the  southern  faubourgs.  These  immense 
caverns,  deserted  stone-quarries,  were  consecrated  in  1786,  and  the 
removal  of  the  bodies  commenced  ;  the  bones  were  conveyed  by 
torchlight  in  funeral  cars,  followed  by  priests  chanting  the  service  of 
the  dead.  It  is  certain  that  the  remains  of  more  than  three  millions 
of  human  beings  are  entombed  here  ;  some  writers  have  estimated 
them  at  six  millions.  In  1790,  the  National  Assembly  passed  a  law 
commanding  all  towns  and  villages  to  discontinue  the  use  of  the  old 
burial  places,  and  to  form  others  at  a  distance  from  their  habitations. 
This  has  been  completely  carried  into  effect  in  Paris  by  the  forma- 
tion of  four  large  cemeteries  without  the  barrieres,  including  Perc  la 
Chaise."  In  England,  in  London  especially,  this  mode  of  disposing 
of  the  dead  at  length  reached  a  pitch  which  compelled  the  notice  of 
Parliament.  About  twenty  years  ago  a  select  committee  was  ap- 
pointed on  Improvement  of  the  health  of  Towns,  and  their  report 
was  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons.  A  supplementary 
report  on  the  practice  of  interment  in  towns  was  made  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  A  number  of  works  appeared  on  the  same  general  sub- 
ject—  among  which  was  one  embodying  much  curious  and  valuable 
information  by  Mr.  Walker.*  These  publications  were  fully  noticed 
at  the  time  in  the  Westminster  Review,  where  those  who  have  an  in- 
terest on  these  points  will  find  facts  stated  which  show  in  a  manner 
revolting  to  the  feelings  the  condition,  even  in  such  a  place  as  Lon- 
don, of  the  last  resting  places  of  the  dead.  The  facts  rest  on  the 
testimony  of  witnesses  examined  before  the  committee  of  Parliament. 
As  the  old  Bunhill  fields  on  the  city  road,  which  was  opened 
about  two  hundred  years  ago  and  contains  the  ashes  of  Bunyan 
Watts,  the  mother  of  John  Wesley  with  numerous  kindred  dust,  had 
become  overfilled  and  impracticable  from  the  increased  fees,  a  new 
ground  was  opened  in  the  same  district  at  the  New  Bunhill  fields, 
where  the  following  is  the  mode  of  procedure  —  the  same  that  pre- 
vails generally  throughout  London.  In  what  is  called  a  public  grave, 
an  opening  is  made  thirty  feet  deep  in  which  one  coffin  is  placed  on 
top  of  another  to  the  number  of  sixteen  or  eighteen,  and  the  open- 
ings between  the  coffin  boards  filled  up  with  the  small  coffins  of 
children,  till  the  topmost  coffin  is  within  two  feet  —  sometimes  less  — 

*  Gatherings  from   Graveyards,   particularly  those  of  London.      By  G.  A. 
Walker,  Surgeon.     London.     183U. 
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of  the  surface.  Not  unfrcqucntly  this  hole  is  left  open  for  two 
weeks,  covered  only  with  planks,  before  it  is  full,  when  with  two 
feet  of  earth  it  is  closed  to  be  opened  again  in  rotation  at  the  end 
of  a  year.  In  the  words  of  the  witness,  "  After  the  first  year  had 
passed  away,  for  I  officiated  in  that  ground  about  four  years,  during 
the  heat  of  the  summer,  when  those  graves  were  reopened  on  the 
Sunday  afternoon  when  most  of  the  burials  take  place,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  being  chiefly  among  the  Irish  and  the  lower  classes 
of  society,  by  reason  of  their  burying  rather  cheaper  than  at  other 
grounds,  they  were  exceedingly  offensive ;  the  swarms  of  some  kind 
of  black  fly,  which  I  am  not  able  to  explain  the  nature  of,  but  I  sup- 
pose generated  in  this  house  of  corruption,  were  certainly  so  offen- 
sive, and  the  noisome  stench  arising  from  these  deep  graves  was 
very  unpleasant,  so  that  it  was  difficult  in  the  heat  of  the  summer 
for  any  man  of  sensibility  to  discharge  the  duties  necessarily  devolv- 
ing upon  him. 

"  I  have  known  a  grave-digger  obliged  to  be  drawn  out  of  those 
very  deep  graves  after  being  in  half  or  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  in 
consequence  of  his  being  overpowered  with  the  heat  and  the  stench 
accumulated  there,  and  more  particularly  in  opening  those  graves 
where  ten  or  twelve  corpses  had  already  been  interred ;  and  when 
they  began  to  run,  the  stench  was  dreadful.  Every  subsequent  sum- 
mer this  offensive  effluvia  increased,  and  even  the  sight  of  the 
coffins  ;  for  the  fact  is,  that  as  the  coffins  lie  one  on  the  other  in 
succession  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  the  next  grave  is  opened 
alongside  of  that,  to  make  the  very  most  of  every  inch  of  the  specu- 
lation of  any  proprietor  of  such  ground  ;  nay,  I  have  been  witness 
from  Sunday  to  Sunday,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  of  from  sixteen  to 
eighteen  coffins  being  placed  all  in  succession,  rising  one  above  an- 
other, and  the  horrible  stench  arising  from  those,  and  the  swarms  of 
flies  and  insects  accumulated,  it  is  horrible  to  conceive,  and  I  have 
gone  away  sometimes  so  loathed  and  disgusted,  as  scarcely  to  be 
able  to  endure  myself." 

Another  witness  testifies  :  "  I  used  to  attend  as  one  of  the  Bap- 
tist congregation  at  Enon  chapel,  Clement's  lane.  The  surface  of 
the  floor  was  fifty  or  sixty  feet  by  forty.  The  cellar  below  was  used 
as  a  burying  place,  the  corpses  having  no  covering  but  the  coffins, 
and  nothing  separating  the  living  congregation  from  the  dead  but 
the  thin  boards  between  the  depository  and  the  chapel,  and  there 
were  openings  between,  owing  to  the  shrinking  of  the  boards.  The 
chapel  and  vault  were  owned  by  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Howse,  who 
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preached  there.  I  attended  from  about  1828  for  six  or  seven  years. 
There  have  been  on  the  whole  about  twelve  thousand  persons  buried 
here ;  the  depth  is  about  six  feet.  I  have  heard,  when  it  got  too 
full,  a  great  many  have  been  removed  to  make  way  for  others.  I 
did  hear,  and  it  came  through  a  woman  who  used  to  wash  for  Mrs. 
Howse,  living  close  by,  that  they  used  to  burn  the  coffins  under  the 
copper,  and  frequently  in  their  own  fireplace.  I  do  not  know  what 
became  of  the  remains,  unless  they  were  all  shoveled  together,  which 
I  believe  to  be  the  case.  The  fees  were  small,  and  were  part  of  Mr. 
Howse's  emoluments.  As  many  as  nine  or  ten  have  been  buried 
there  one  Sunday  afternoon."  *  *  *  "  While  I  attended  the 
chapel,"  proceeds  the  witness,  "  the  chapel  was  in  a  very  filthy  state; 
the  smell  was  abominable,  and  very  injurious  ;  also  there  were  some 
insects,  something  similar  to  a  bug  in  shape  and  appearance,  only 
with  wings.  I  have  seen  in  the  summer  hundreds  of  them  flying 
about  the  chapel ;  I  have  taken  them  home  in  my  hat,  and  my  wife 
has  taken  them  home  in  her  clothes.  We  always  considered  that 
they  proceeded  from  the  dead  bodies  underneath. 

"  I  believe  the  minister  would  not  have  had  room  for  the  twelve 
thousand  bodies  if  he  had  not  burned  the  coffins.  The  fee  varied 
from  8s.  to  15s.,  according  as  the  deceased  was  a  child  or  an  adult. 
I  have  frequently  gone  home  from  chapel  with  a  severe  headache. 
It  was  a  common  thing  to  see  some  of  the  congregation  removed  in 
a  fainting  state.  There  was  a  sewer  also  running  through  the  vault. 
I  believe,  when  the  wood  of  the  coffins  was  taken  away,  the  remains  t 

would  in  many  cases  fall  into  the  sewer ;  but  the  commissioners 
compelled  Mr.  Howse  to  build  an  arch  over  it." 

We  give  one  more  statement:  "The  neighborhood  to  which  my 
attention  has  been  especially  directed  is  surrounded  with  graveyards  ; 
and  there  are  hundreds  of  tons  weight  of  human  bodies  resting  tem- 
porarily in  the  earth  until  displaced  to  make  room  for  a  succeeding 
tenant.  Bodies,  in  many  situations,  are  placed  within  six  inches  of 
the  surface.  Martin's  ground  measures  two  hundred  and  ninety-five 
feet  in  width  and  three  hundred  and  seventy-nine  in  length,  making 
111,805  square  feet.  If  we  allow  twenty-seven  square  feet  for  the 
burial  of  an  adult  body,  and  divide  that  product  by  this  number,  we 
obtain  a  quotient  of  4,130  and  a  fraction.  The  vault  is  one  hundred 
and  eighteen  feet  long  and  forty-one  feet  wide.  If  we  take  the  mean 
width  of  a  coffin,  or  the  space  it  will  occupy,  I  think,  speaking  of 
of  adults,  we  shall  be  able  to  place  on  the  surface  four  hundred  and 
three  bodies.    According  to  the  best  information  I  could  obtain  from 
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a  man  who  has  worked  these  ten  years,  it  appears  that  14,000  dead 
bodies  have  been  deposited  in  this  ground  and  vaults  during  the 
time  he  has  been  there." 

On  the  continent  the  following  is  practised :  "  At  the  Campo 
Santo,  which  is  situated  outside  of  the  city  of  Naples,  looking 
towards  Mount  Vesuvius,  the  following  practice  is  used  exclusively 
for  the  burial  of  the  poor  :  A  low  wall  encloses  a  quadrangular  area, 
which  contains  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  deep  pits,  one  for  every 
day  in  the  year,  each  covered  with  a  slab,  to  the  centre  of  which  is 
attached  a  massive  iron  ring.  When  the  anniversary  of  one  of  these 
holes  arrives  the  slab  is  removed ;  in  the  evening  come  one  or  two 
carts  laden  with  the  bodies  of  the  poor.  They  are  brought  without 
clothes  or  coffin,  or  distinction  of  sex,  but  thrown  and  pressed  over 
each  other  with  infinitely  less  care  than  a  farmer  would  bestow  on 
the  carriage  of  half  a  dozen  dead  pigs  to  market.  Two  or  three  ath- 
letic brutes,  almost  naked  too,  are  engaged  in  pulling  the  corpses  out 
of  the  cart.  Each  assistant  sets  the  body  on  his  shoulder,  or  some- 
times astride  on  both  his  shoulders,  according  to  its  weight  and  size, 
and  then  trotting  to  the  mouth  of  the  pit,  bends  his  neck,  and  allows 
the  burden  to  fall  over,  exactly  as  a  porter  at  the  wharves  despatches 
a  sack  of  grain.  When  the  last  of  the  dead  is  flung  in,  an  immense 
quantity  of  quick  lime  is  thrown  over  the  bodies.  The  dark  cavern 
is  then  closed  up,  and  when  it  is  opened  again  that  day  twelvemonth, 
nothing  is  seen  but  a  heap  of  bones  at  the  bottom." 

No  wonder  that  in  view  of  these  facts  and  others  of  a  like  kind 
without  number  gathered  by  this  same  committee  of  Parliament,  the 
deadly  gas  generated  by  decomposition  of  the  human  body,  and  so 
deadly  that  "  it  will  retain  its  virulence  a  thousand  years  if  confined, 
and  no  covering  of  earth,  wood,  iron,  stone,  or  lead,  is  a  security 
against  it"  ;  that  this  gas  should  struggle  up  through  the  earth  and 
pass  into  streets  and  houses,  so  that  "  in  many  places  in  the  vicinity 
of  a  graveyard,  they  cannot  keep  their  windows  open  in  warm 
weather."  An  eye-witness  says,  "  I  have  seen  the  ground  reek  and 
smoke  on  a  summer's  morning;  about  five  o'clock  you  will  see  it 
smoke  as  if  there  had  been  hot  water  poured  down.  If  you  take  up 
the  ground  it  is  the  same  as  taking  ink  into  your  hand,  it  is  so  sat- 
urated with  the  remains  of  dead  bodies."  And  this  is  in  St.  Clem- 
ent Danes,  near  the  Strand,  in  the  heart  of  London.  An  intelligent 
undertaker  who  confirms  all  the  foregoing  Avith  very  much  more, 
says  "  all  the  churchyards  in  the  metropolis  arc  in  a  very  dreadful 
state,  and  the  gas  which  issues  from  a  coffin  is  of  the  most  deadly 
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quality,  while  it  is  so  powerful  that  it  will  raise  all  the  lids  of  a  treble 
coffin  and  burst  them.  The  vaults  and  yards  in  all  the  fashionable 
churches,  whether  for  marriage  or  prayer,  are  crowded  often  to- with- 
in six  inches  of  the  surface."  The  Rev.  Dr.  Knapp,  who  had  been 
twenty-seven  years  curate  of  St.  Andrew's  Undershaft,  in  the  city, 
declared  that  "  the  abominable  exhalations  at  length  ejected  him  from 
the  rectory-house,  and  finally  from  the  living,  which  was  worth  £200 
a  year,  to  a  very  inferior  one."  And  this  church  is  in  Leadenhall 
street  but  a  short  distance  from  the  Bank  of  England  and  the  Royal 
Exchange.  Dr.  Bowring  stated  that  he  had  not  long  previous,  even 
in  Glasgow,  seen  corpses  absolutely  visible  on  the  surface  of  the 
churchyard.  "  No  wonder,  in  view  of  these  things,  that  it  should  be 
an  observation  common  among  undertakers  that  those  who  attend  a 
funeral  on  Sunday  are  often  brought  to  the  same  churchyard  on  the 
following  Sunday  as  corpses  ;  "  and  that  even  in  St.  Clement  Danes, 
"  where  the  gas  escapes  from  the  vaults  into  the  church  through  a 
grating  calotte,  many  persons  who  go  to  the  church  on  Sunday,  when 
they  come  home  are  taken  ill  and  are  dead  soon  afterwards."  In 
reading  the  touching,  and,  may  we  add,  heroic  and  tragic,  history  of 
Charlotte  Bronte  and  her  sisters,  we  cannot  avoid  feeling  that  the 
situation  of  the  Haworth  parsonage  amid  the  graveyard  and  on  a  soil 
so  damp,  had  much  to  do  with  their  life-long  suffering  and  their 
premature  death. 

To  suTh  a  state  could  things  come  even  in  a  country  like  England, 
and  in  spite  of  the  opposition  and  warnings  of  bishops  and  ecclesi-  , 

astical  councils.  These  facts  would  be  incredible  did  they  not  rest 
on  the  authority  of  Parliament.  The  public  attention  was  however 
so  roused  that  efficient  measures  were  taken  for  abating  the  evil. 
Happy  are  we  if  we  will  avail  ourselves  of  the  dear-bought  wisdom 
of  other  people  and  other  ages.  The  suitable  disposal  of  the  dead  is 
a  subject  that  demands  the  attention  of  those  entrusted  with  the 
guardianship  of  the  public  interests  in  towns  and  cities.  In  our  new 
country  by  keeping  it  in  hand  from  the  outset,  all  evils  herefrom  re- 
sulting may  be  readily  avoided.  In  most  of  the  towns  of  our  State, 
the  burial  places  have  been  wisely  fixed  without  their  limits.  In 
removing  the  remains  from  Yerba  Buena  the  proper  authorities  are 
exercising  a  wise  forethought  for  the  future  of  this  city.  That  those 
who  have  friends  resting  there  would  feel  such  a  measure  and  wish 
it  stayed,  can  be  readily  understood  by  those  who  have  been  at  other 
times  partakers  in  the  like  mournful  duty.  But  when  the  first  re- 
vulsion of  feeling  thence  arising  has  subsided,  a  sober  judgment  and 
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cool  reflection  will  see  the  wisdom  and  necessity  of  such  a  procedure. 
When  that  location  was  chosen  for  a  cemetery  it  seemed  far  enough 
removed  from  what  might  ever  be  the  crowded  thoroughfare  of  a  great 
city.  Ten  years  have  brought  how  great  a  change  !  A  few  years 
more  that  once  secluded  glen  and  hill-side  will  be  no  longer  a  fitting 
place  for  the  dead.  It  is  now  no  fitting  repose  for  the  dead.  The 
necessities  of  the  times,  the  natural  laws  regulating  inflexibly  the 
growth  of  communities  and  cities,  require  a  different  locality  for 
burial.  To  these  laws  private  feelings  must  give  way.  Yet  as  in 
every  case  where  private  feeling  yields  to  public  duty,  those  inter- 
ested will  be  better  satisfied  in  future  years  by  having  these  sacred 
remains  removed  to  some  secluded  sacred  place,  than  by  having  left 
them  where  everything  around  them  must  forever  be  in  jarring  dis- 
union with  the  associations  friendship  gathers  around  the  grave  of 
the  loved  and  mourned,  and  where,  with  the  eddying  roar  of  a 
tumultuous  population  heaving  around,  they  can  never  enjoy  the 
privilege  of  going  alone  to  the  grave  to  weep,  while  the  heart  knows 
its  own  bitterness,  with  no  stranger  to  intermeddle  with  its  tears. 
To  all  our  citizens  do  we  earnestly  commend  the  following  recom- 
mendations from  the  report  made  after  the  most  thorough  and  scien- 
tific investigation,  to  the  British  Parliament:  "That  on  the  several 
special  grounds,  moral,  religious,  and  physical,  and  in  conformity  to 
the  best  usages  and  authorities  of  primitive  Christianity,  and  the 
general  practice  of  the  most  civilized  modern  nations,  the  practice  of 
interments  in  towns  in  burial  places  amidst  the  habitations  of  the 
living,  and  the  practice  of  interment  in  churches,  ought  for  the  fu- 
ture, and  without  any  exception  of  places  or  acception  of  persons,  to 
be  entirely  prohibited." 


DO     YOU     PRAT     IN     THE     MORNING1? 

As  you  leave  your  bed  is  your  very  first  act  to  kneel  by  your  bed- 
side and  give  your  heavenly  Father  thanks  for  your  protection  during 
the  night  ?  Surely  hours  of  sound  sleep,  the  health  enabling  you  to 
rise,  the  protection  of  your  family  from  sickness  and  of  your  property 
from  fire,  with  numberless  other  things  we  cannot  mention,  are 
things  for  which  to  be  thankful.  They  are  certainly  worth  thanking 
God  for,  if  they  are  worth  anything  at  all.  When  some  of  your 
household  have  been  very  sick  you  have  been  but  too  thankful  to 
obtain  their  recovery  by  nights  of  weary  watching  and  by  expensive 
fees  of  physicians.     Is  it  worth  less  to  have  them  and  yourself  kept 
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entirely  from  sickness  ?  For  keeping  you  from  pain  and  calamity, 
all  that  God  asks  of  you  is  thankfulness  and  prayer  —  thankfulness 
for  what  He  has  done,  prayer  that  the  same  divine  goodness  be  con- 
tinued. If  you  were  raised  from  the  dead,  you  would  think  it  but  a 
small  return  to  thank  God  for  such  a  mercy.  But  your  rising  from 
sleep  every  morning  is  an  act  of  less  kindness  on  the  part  of  God 
and  less  importance  to  yourself  only  because  it  is  so  common  and 
familiar.  It  is  no  less  deserving  of  gratitude.  And  there  is  pleasure 
in  expressing  our  thankfulness  —  no  pleasure  more  delightful  to  the 
right-toned  heart.  It  keeps  open  the  springs  of  noble  feeling  and 
gives  a  high  and  generous  tone  to  all  the  other  affections. 

At  our  first  rising,  everything  is  favorable  for  a  suitable  and 
profitable  approach  to  God.  The  very  great  mercies  just  noticed  fit 
us  to  come  to  Him  with  a  deep  sense  of  our  obligations  and  of  our 
dependence  on  Him  as  the  author  of  our  spiritual  no  less  than  our 
natural  being.  The  passions  of  the  soul,  like  serpents  yet  sleeping 
in  their  lair,  have  not  been  roused ;  the  affections,  like  morning 
flowers,  are  open  to  drink  in  from  the  Spirit  of  holiness  the  dews  of 
Hermon  and  the  dews  that  descend  on  the  mountains  of  Zion.  The 
sun  of  business  has  not  yet  risen  with  its  scorching  heat  to  wither 
up  the  pious  feelings  and  make  them  hang  like  wilted  flowers  on 
their  stems.  The  tide  of  Avorldliness  is  out,  and  you  can  now  walk 
along  the  strand  to  gather  those  shells  in  which  lie  truths  more 
priceless  than  pearls,  and  where  He  who  was  so  often  found  at 
morning's  dawn  on  the  shore  of  the  sea  of  Galilee,  may  still  be  found 
by  those  who  seek  Him  early.  Like  Mary,  go  very  early  in  the 
morning  to  the  tomb  of  Jesus  by  prayer,  and  like  Mary  you  will  still 
meet  there  with  angels.  It  was  when  the  dew  lay  round  about  the 
camp  that  Israel  found  the  manna;  here  under  the  morning's  dawn 
may  we  find  every  blade  of  Scripture  truth  rich  with  the  hidden 
manna  and  the  Spirit's  heavenly  dews. 

The  scholar  knows  that  the  morning  is  the  best  time  for  study ; 
then  the  mind  is  clearer  and  the  powers  more  vigorous.  The  Chris- 
tian knows  that  the  morning  is  the  best  time  for  prayer ;  then  the 
faculties  are  clearer  and  the  affections  more  vigorous  to  control  them 
in  their  meditations.  The  thoughts  are  less  wandering ;  the  emo- 
tions are  calm  and  less  broken.  In  coming  to  Jesus  at  that  hour  Ave 
can  run  without  weariness  with  faculties  fresh  from  repose,  and  have 
not  to  make  our  way  through  a  thronging  crowd  of  worldly  passions 
and  disturbing  agitations.  All  nature,  too,  the  brightening  dawn, 
the  glorious  sun,  the  quietness  yet  hardly  broken  by  the  awakening 
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hum  of  business,  all  arc  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  devotion  and 
Beem  waiting  as  though  to  give  us  time  to  pay  our  worship  before 
the  agitation  be  allowed  to  heave  around.  And  how  much  does  this 
communion  with  Jesus  add  to  our  enjoyment  of  all  these  surround- 
ing blessings  and  beauties  !  Of  our  meeting  with  Jesus,  the  Beloved, 
in  morning  prayer,  may  we  say  — 

"  Sweet  is  the  breath  of  morn,  her  rising  sweet, 
With  charm  of  earliest  birds  ;  pleasant  the  sun, 
His  orient  beams  on  herb,  tree,  fruit,  and  flower, 
(  Mistering  with  dew  ;  fragrant  the  fertile  earth 
After  soft  showers  ;  and  sweet  the  coming  on 
Of  grateful  evening  mild ;  then  silent  night 
"With  this  her  solemn  bird  and  this  fair  moon, 
And  these  the  gems  of  heaven,  her  starry  train : 
But  neither  breath  of  morn  when  she  ascends 
With  charm  of  earliest  birds,  nor  rising  sun 
On  this  delightful  land,  nor  herb,  fruit,  flower, 
Glistering  with  dew,  nor  fragrance  after  showers, 
Nor  grateful  evening  mild,  nor  silent  night 
With  this  her  solemn  bird,  nor  walk  by  moon, 
Or  glittering  starlight,  without  Thee  is  sweet, 
Jesus,  my  soul's  Beloved,  Lord  of  all." 

All  the  beauties  of  nature,  thus  in  unison  with  the  spirit  of  devo- 
tion, are  for  drawing  us  to  the  throne  of  grace  in  thankfulness  and 
prayer.  And  when  we  think  of  the  dangers  to  which  we  must  be 
exposed  during  the  day,  of  the  duties  to  be  done,  of  the  passions  so 
liable  to  excitement,  of  the  temptations  which  no  sagacity  can  fore- 
see, against  which  no  forethought  can  provide,  and  which  no  human 
strength  unaided  can  resist ;  we  must  feel  the  necessity  of  thus 
waiting  on  the  Lord  at  the  mercy  seat,  to  renew  our  strength  and 
secure  his  guiding  and  guarding  providence  in  our  behalf.  If  as  the 
day  advances,  you  find  yourself  forgetting  your  Saviour  and  his  love, 
becoming  the  prey  of  your  irritable  passions  and  the  dupe  of  the 
tempter,  neglecting  pious  duties  and  active  only  in  the  gain  of  un- 
godliness, ask  yourself,  Did  I  pray  in  secret  in  the  morning  ? 


"STRANGERS"      INDEED. 

We  sometimes  know  very  little  of  important  matters  that  are  going 
on  very  near  us.  Probably  this  thought  would  occur  to  many  of  us 
were  we  to  get  a  full  insight  into  the  methods  pursued  in  San  Fran- 
cisco for  the  conversion  of  the  Chinese.  We  all  know  the  Chapel, 
but  the  services  there  are  merely  one  instrumentality  among  many 
for  reaching  these  poor  "  strangers."  And  then  to  get  these  people 
into  the  Chapel,  that  is  still  another  work.     The  "  teacher"  must  be 
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set  to  work,  and  "  Chinese  friends"  must  be  notified,  and  while  the 
missionary  begins  the  services,  these  others  must  be  allowed  to  bring 
in  their  little  companies  of  hearers  all  along  through  the  service  as 
they  are  able.  But  the  missionary  must  be  as  much  a  pastor  and  an 
itinerant  as  a  preacher.  On  the  arrival  of  a  ship-load  of  Chinese, 
he  must  speed  to  their  company  houses,  or  caravanseries,  and  there 
hasten  to  communicate  his  message  ere  they  depart  for  the  mines. 
He  has  not  only  to  draw  his  bow  "at  a  venture"  in  reference  to 
these  miners,  but  he  must  shoot  them,  if  at  all,  "  upon  the  wing." 
Then  the  missionary  must  go  out  and  seek  these  people  at  their 
work  in  the  suburbs.  At  one  point  is  a  gathering  of  fishermen;  at 
another,  of  strawberry-pickers  ;  and  at  another,  of  washermen.  All 
these  must  be  visited  and  addressed  with  the  story  of  the  Cross  in 
their  own  homes.  And  through  all  his  work  the  missionary  must  be 
prepared  to  meet  with  opposition.  Intemperance  will  oppose  him  ; 
he  will  find  many  whom  he  would  reach  the  victims  of  opium- 
smoking.  Gambling  will  resist  him  —  the  black-legs  who  fatten  on 
the  Chinaman  will  strive  to  impede  his  access  to  these  victims.  And 
the  hatred  of  race  in  one  of  its  effects  will  prove  an  obstacle  to  him. 
The  poor  creatures  to  whom  he  is  coming  as  a  messenger  of  peace 
will  mistake  him  at  first  for  another  "  bogus  tax-gatherer,"  and  fly 
from  him  —  requiring  no  little  explanation  and  reassurance  to  call 
them  back.  Let  the  missionary  to  the  heathen  at  our  doors,  then, 
have  our  prayers.  It  may  be  God's  plan  for  the  Christianization 
both  of  Asia  and  Africa,  to  bring  their  benighted  inhabitants  as  vis- 
itors to  the  lands  of  the  Christian,  and  restore  them  as  missionaries 
to  their  own.     Pray  for  the  poor  Chinaman.  c.  K.  c. 


The  corner  stone  of  the  new  Dashaway  Hall,  on  Post  street,  below 
Dupont,  Avas  laid  on  the  5th  of  November  with  appropriate  ceremo- 
nies. This  organization  originated  in  this  city  with  fourteen  firemen 
who  resolved  about  the  beginning  of  the  New  Year,  1859,  to  dash 
away  the  cup  of  intoxication  at  first  for  six  months,  and  afterwards 
forever.  The  Home  for  the  Inebriate  under  their  care  has  expended 
$6000,  and  aided  900  patients.  The  sum  of  $8000  has  been  raised 
for  the  lot  on  which  the  building  stands.  The  Hall  will  cost  $10,000, 
and  when  finished  will  be  an  ornament  to  our  city.  The  object  is 
one  well  deserving  the  sympathy  and  aid  of  all  who  can  rejoice  in  the 
advancement  of  human  benevolence. 
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PEACE     PURCHASED     BY     SUFFERINGS. 

"  Hut  the  son  of  man  hath  not  where  to  lay  his  head." — Matt,  viii  :  20. 

Birds  have  their  quiet  nest, 
Foxes  their  holes,  and  man  his  peaceful  hed  ; 

All  creatures  have  their  rest  — 
But  Jesus  had  not  -where  to  lay  his  head. 

Winds  have  their  hour  of  calm, 
And  waves,  to  slumber  on  the  voiceless  deep, 

Eve  hath  its  breath  of  balm, 
To  hush  all  senses  and  all  sounds  to  sleep. 

The  wild  deer  hath  its  lair, 
The  homeward  flocks  the  shelter  of  their  shed ; 

All  have  their  rest  from  care  — 
But  Jesus  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head. 

And  yet  he  came  to  give 
The  weary  and  the  heavy  laden  rest ; 

To  bid  the  sinner  live, 
And  soothe  our  griefs  to  slumber  on  his  breast. 

"What  then  am  I,  my  God, 
Permitted  thus  the  paths  of  peace  to  tread  ? 

Peace,  purchased  by  the  blood 
Of  Him  who  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head ! 

O,  why  should  I  have  peace? 
"Why  ?  but  for  that  unchanged,  undying  love, 

Which  would  not,  could  not  cease, 
Until  it  made  me  heir  of  joys  above. 

Yes  !  but  for  pardoning  grace, 
I  feel  I  never  should  in  glory  see 

The  brightness  of  that  face, 
That  once  was  pale  and  agonized  for  me ! 

Let  the  birds  seek  their  nest, 
Foxes  their  holes,  and  man  his  peaceful  bed  ; 

Come,  Saviour,  in  my  breast 
Deign  to  repose  thine  oft-rejected  head  ! 

Come  !  give  me  rest,  and  take 
The  only  rest  on  earth  thou  lov'st  —  within 

A  heart,  that  for  thy  sake 
Lies  bleeding,  broken,  penitent  for  sin.  Mounsel. 


The  Mercantile  Library  of  San  Francisco  report  trie  number  of 
books  taken  out  during  the  last  month,  as  2,419.  Of  these,  there 
were  of  romance  1690  ;  biography  198  ;  travels  122  ;  history  120  ; 
science  59;  belles-lettres  115;  poetry  40 ;  religion  7;  bound  peri- 
odicals 22  ;  miscellaneous  46. 
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FOR     WHAT     ARE      YOU     WAITING? 

Tiieke  arc  in  the  world  more  persons  than  is  generally  supposed, 
who  are  the  representatives  of  the  man  that,  wishing  to  cross  a  river, 
took  his  seat  on  the  bank  with  the  determination  of  waiting  till  the 
waters  were  exhausted.  They  are  always  on  the  lookout  for  oppor- 
tunities to  do  some  great  good ;  they  are  unfortunate  in  failing  to 
find  what  they  expect.  Like  Wilkins  Micawber,  they  are  waiting 
for  something  to  turn  up.  Others  around  them  find  abundant  chances 
for  usefulness  ;  but  when  conscience  puts  to  them  the  question 
why  they  linger  on  so  long  with  nothing  accomplished,  they  reply 
with  the  impotent  man  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda,  that  when  the  wa- 
ters are  troubled,  another  steps  down  before  them  and  takes  what 
they  wished  to  do  out  of  their  hands. 

The  difficulty  with  these  persons  is  twofold  —  they  are  not  wil- 
ling to  help  in  anything  which  may  be  necessary,  and  they  expect 
everything  to  be  brought  to  their  doors.  They  would  cheerfully  help 
in  tending  and  healing  the  injured  lost  sheep  ;  they  will  not  however 
go  out  into  the  mountains  to  find  it  and  carry  it  home.  If  the  Sav- 
iour had  been  like  them,  he  would  never  have  come  to  seek,  as  well 
as  save  that  which  is  lost.  He  did  not  sit  down  on  one  of  the  heav- 
enly hills  and  wait  till  the  poor,  the  lame,  the  halt,  and  the  blind 
had  gathered  there  at  his  feet.  He  came  down  into  the  midst  of 
wretchedness  on  earth  and  sought  for  objects  on  which  to  lavish  his 
love  and  healing  power.  Those  who  are  most  like  Him,  will  most 
frequently  imitate  Him  by  doing  the  same.  They  will  not  merely 
wish  to  do  good ;  they  will  put  themselves  in  positions  where  they 
will  have  it  in  their  power  to  do  good.  We  must  make  to  ourselves 
the  opportunity.  We  must  take  circumstances  as  they  are  and  make 
them  bend  to  our  purpose  of  usefulness.  The  fields  are  lying  in 
every  direction  white  for  the  harvest ;  we  must  go  abroad  in  them  to 
labor,  not  wait  for  them  to  come  to  our  door.  The  truly  sensible 
good  man,  instead  of  complaining  that  he  can  find  nothing  to  do, 
has  always  more  than  enough  on  his  hands,  because  he  makes  him- 
self opportunities.  The  good  surgeon  will  go  abroad  over  the  field 
of  battle  to  pick  up  the  wounded  and  dying ;  the  good  Christian  will 
go  forth  in  the  midst  of  the  havoc  sin  has  made  on  earth  and  gather 
up  those  who  have  not  the  ability  or  the  will  to  seek  the  means  of 
salvation.     Strange  indeed  that  in  a  world  like  ours  any  one  should 
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r  think  he  cannot  find  opportunity  for  doing  good.  In- 
lging  hack  in  this  manner,  come  forward  and  put  yourself 
tion  to  do  good. 


LOUIS     NAPOLEON. 


ing  is  from  an  article  in  the  London  Quarterly  Review. 
i  said,  perhaps  without  exaggeration,  that  Count  Cavour 
most  remarkable  man  of  our  generation."  His  opinion 
so  remarkable  a  man  as  Louis  Napoleon,  will  be  received 
interest : 

e  character  and  policy  of  Louis  Napoleon  he  was  accus- 
pcak  with  much  freedom.  No  one  had  better  opportuni- 
avour  of  sounding  their  depths.  He  was  the  only  living 
iad  ventured  to  grapple  with  him  face  to  face,  and  who 
im  for  his  purpose.  The  estimate  he  had  formed  of  his 
as  not  a  high  one,  but  he  fully  admitted  his  fertility  of 
is  physical  and  moral  courage,  and  his  knowledge  of  the 
governs.  '  He  has  no  definite  policy,'  he  remarked  to  an 
end.  '  He  has  a  number  of  political  ideas  floating  in  his 
!  of  them  matured.  They  would  seem  to  be  convictions 
>on  instinct.  He  will  not  steadily  pursue  any  single  idea 
3  obstacle  presents  itself,  but  will  give  way,  and  take  up 
This  is  the  mot  de  Venigme  to  his  policy.  It  is  by  steadily 
is  in  view  that  I  have  succeeded  in  thwarting  his  designs 
cing  him  to  adopt  a  measure.  The  only  principle  —  if 
t  can  be  called  —  which  connects  together  these  ideas,  is 
■shment  of  his  dynasty  and  the  conviction  that  the  best  way 
t  is  by  feeding  the  national  vanity  of  the  French  people. 
France,  after  the  fall  of  the  Orleanist  and  Republican  gov- 
holding  but  a  second  place  amongst  the  great  powers  ;  he 
her  to  the  very  first.  Look  at  his  wars,  look  at  his  foreign 
!  has  never  gone  one  step  beyond  what  was  absolutely 
to  attain  this  one  object.  The  principle  ostentatiously  put 
the  first  instance  has  been  forgotten  or  discarded  as  soon 
icdiate  end  has  been  accomplished.  It  was  so  in  the  war 
ia ;  it  has  been  so  in  the  war  with  Austria.  In  the  Crimea 
:isfied  with  the  success  of  his  army  in  the  capture  of  Se- 
which  took  from  the  English  troops  the  glory  they  had 
their  admirable  devotion  and  courage,  and  to  which  they 
20 
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FOR     WHAT     ARE      YOU     WAITING? 

There  are  in  the  world  more  persons  than  is  generally  si 
who  are  the  representatives  of  the  man  that,  wishing  to  crosi 
took  his  seat  on  the  bank  with  the  determination  of  waitin< 
waters  were  exhausted.  They  are  always  on  the  lookout  fo 
tunities  to  do  some  great  good ;  they  are  unfortunate  in  ft 
find  what  they  expect.  Like  Wilkins  Micawber,  they  are 
for  something  to  turn  up.  Others  around  them  find  abundant 
for  usefulness  ;  but  when  conscience  puts  to  them  the  i 
why  they  linger  on  so  long  with  nothing  accomplished,  th 
with  the  impotent  man  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda,  that  when 
ters  are  troubled,  another  steps  down  before  them  and  tai 
they  wished  to  do  out  of  their  hands. 

The  difficulty  with  these  persons  is  twofold  —  they  are 
ling  to  help  in  anything  which  may  be  necessary,  and  the; 
everything  to  be  brought  to  their  doors.  They  would  cheerfi 
in  tending  and  healing  the  injured  lost  sheep  ;  they  will  not  '. 
go  out  into  the  mountains  to  find  it  and  carry  it  home.  If  I 
iour  had  been  like  them,  he  would  never  have  come  to  seek, 
as  save  that  which  is  lost.  He  did  not  sit  down  on  one  of  tl 
enly  hills  and  wait  till  the  poor,  the  lame,  the  halt,  and  tl 
had  gathered  there  at  his  feet.  He  came  down  into  the  1 
wretchedness  on  earth  and  sought  for  objects  on  which  to  la 
love  and  healing  power.  Those  who  are  most  like  Him,  w 
frequently  imitate  Him  by  doing  the  same.  They  will  not 
wish  to  do  good ;  they  will  put  themselves  in  positions  whc 
will  have  it  in  their  power  to  do  good.  We  must  make  to  o 
the  opportunity.  We  must  take  circumstances  as  they  are  ar 
them  bend  to  our  purpose  of  usefulness.  The  fields  are  ] 
every  direction  white  for  the  harvest ;  we  must  go  abroad  in 
labor,  not  wait  for  them  to  come  to  our  door.  The  truly 
good  man,  instead  of  complaining  that  he  can  find  nothin 
has  always  more  than  enough  on  his  hands,  because  he  mafc 
self  opportunities.  The  good  surgeon  will  go  abroad  over  1 
of  battle  to  pick  up  the  wounded  and  dying ;  the  good  Chrisl 
go  forth  in  the  midst  of  the  havoc  sin  has  made  on  earth  anc 
up  those  who  have  not  the  ability  or  the  will  to  seek  the  n 
salvation.     Strange  indeed  that  in  a  world  like  ours  any  one 
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complain  or  think  he  cannot  find  opportunity  for  doing  good.  In- 
stead of  hanging  back  in  this  manner,  come  forward  and  put  yourself 
in  the  position  to  do  good. 


LOUIS     NAPOLEON. 


The  following  is  from  an  article  in  the  London  Quarterly  Rcvieio. 
It  has  been  said,  perhaps  without  exaggeration,  that  Count  Cavour 
was  "  the  most  remarkable  man  of  our  generation."  His  opinion 
concerning  so  remarkable  a  man  as  Louis  Napoleon,  will  be  received 
with  great  interest : 

"  Of  the  character  and  policy  of  Louis  Napoleon  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  speak  with  much  freedom.  No  one  had  better  opportuni- 
ties than  Cavour  of  sounding  their  depths.  He  was  the  only  living 
man  who  had  ventured  to  grapple  with  him  face  to  face,  and  who 
had  used  him  for  his  purpose.  The  estimate  he  had  formed  of  his 
capacity  was  not  a  high  one,  but  he  fully  admitted  his  fertility  of 
resource,  his  physical  and  moral  courage,  and  his  knowledge  of  the 
people  he  governs.  '  He  has  no  definite  policy,'  he  remarked  to  an 
English  friend.  '  He  has  a  number  of  political  ideas  floating  in  his 
mind,  none  of  them  matured.  They  would  seem  to  be  convictions 
founded  upon  instinct.  He  will  not  steadily  pursue  any  single  idea 
if  a  serious  obstacle  presents  itself,  but  will  give  way,  and  take  up 
another.  This  is  the  mot  de  Venigme  to  his  policy.  It  is  by  steadily 
keeping  this  in  view  that  I  have  succeeded  in  thwarting  his  designs 
or  in  inducing  him  to  adopt  a  measure.  The  only  principle  —  if 
principle  it  can  be  called  —  which  connects  together  these  ideas,  is 
the  establishment  of  his  dynasty  and  the  conviction  that  the  best  way 
to  secure  it  is  by  feeding  the  national  vanity  of  the  French  people. 
He  found  France,  after  the  fall  of  the  Orleanist  and  Republican  gov- 
ernments, holding  but  a  second  place  amongst  the  great  powers  ;  he 
has  raised  her  to  the  very  first.  Look  at  his  wars,  look  at  his  foreign 
policy ;  he  has  never  gone  one  step  beyond  what  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  attain  this  one  object.  The  principle  ostentatiously  put 
forward  in  the  first  instance  has  been  forgotten  or  discarded  as  soon 
as  his  immediate  end  has  been  accomplished.  It  was  so  in  the  war 
with  Russia ;  it  has  been  so  in  the  war  with  Austria.  In  the  Crimea 
he  was  satisfied  with  the  success  of  his  army  in  the  capture  of  Se- 
bastopol,  which  took  from  the  English  troops  the  glory  they  had 
earned  by  their  admirable  devotion  and  courage,  and  to  which  they 
20 
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would  have  added  had  the  war  continued.  In  the  struggle  with 
Austria  he  was  astounded  by  the  greatness  of  the  victories  of  Ma- 
genta and  Solferino.  The  military  glory  of  France  had  been  satiated, 
and  he  thought  no  more  of  the  liberty  of  Italy,  of  that  free  and  united 
nation  which  he  was  to  have  called  into  existence  from  the  Alps  to 
the  Adriatic.  It  is  this  uncertain  policy,  guided  by  dynastic  and 
selfish  considerations,  which  makes  him  so  dangerous  to  you,  and 
which  renders  it  necessary  that  you  should  ever  be  on  your  guard. 
Not  that  he  is  hostile  to  England,  or  that  he  has  any  definite  design 
against  her.  On  the  contrary,  he  has  much  affection  for  your  coun- 
try. He  is  a  man  of  generous  impulses,  and  has  strong  feelings  of 
gratitude  towards  those  who  have  served  and  befriended  him.  At 
the  bottom  of  his  heart  he  is  greatly  attached  to  Italy.  His  earliest 
recollections  are  bound  up  Math  her.  He  is  to  this  day  a  carbonaro 
in  his  desire  for  Italian  freedom  and  hatred  of  Austria.  He  has  not 
forgotten  the  kindness  and  hospitality  shown  to  him  when  an  exile 
in  England.  He  admires  your  institutions  and  the  character  of  the 
English  people.  But  all  this  is  as  nothing  when  compared  with  the 
maintenance  of  his  dynasty,  the  establishment  of  which  he  looks 
upon  almost  in  the  light  of  a  religious  obligation.  If  the  moment 
came  when  he  thought  a  sacrifice  necessary  to  sustain  it,  however 
painful  or  repugnant  to  his  feelings,  he  would  make  it. 

"  '  No  one  has  had  better  opportunities  of  knowing  him  than  I 
have.  He  has  talked  to  me  with  the  greatest  openness  of  his  future 
plans.  But  has  invariably  assured  me  at  the  same  time  that  his  first 
object  was  to  maintain  peace  and  a  good  understanding  with  Eng- 
land. I  believe,'  he  solemnly  added,  '  that  from  policy  as  well  as 
from  affection  such  are  his  views  ;  and  that  only  in  a  moment  of  the 
greatest  emergency,  when  he  was  convinced  that  his  influence  in 
France  depended  upon  it,  would  he  depart  from  them.  But  that 
moment  may  come,  and  you  would  be  madmen  if  you  were  not  pre- 
pared for  it.'  " 

SAFETY     AT     THE     FOOT     OF     THE     CROSS. 

Jesus  Christ  is  our  refuge.  At  the  foot  of  the  Cross  the 
sinner  is  safe  from  the  divine  justice.  During  the  height  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Waterloo,  while  the  conflict  was  raging  in  wildest  fury  around 
Hougomout,  the  chapel  attached  to  this  old  chateau  took  fire  from 
the  enemy's  shells.  A  number  of  wounded  soldiers  had  sought  a 
shelter  within  its  sacred  enclosure  and  were  in  danger  of  perishing 
by  the  flames.     But  near  the  feet  of  the  crucifix  the  flames  were  ar- 
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rested  :  and  the  helpless  who  had  crawled  for  refuge  there  at  the  feet 
of  the  image  of  the  Saviour  were  saved  from  the  most  agonizing  of 
deaths.  Thus  amid  the  wasting  fires  of  divine  justice  sweeping  over 
our  doomed  world  and  bursting  into  an  universal  deluge  of  wrath  in 
the  last  great  day,  those  who,  lame  and  halt,  and  maimed  with  sin, 
have  crept  for  shelter  to  the  foot  of  the  Cross,  will  find  themselves 
safe  from  the  terrible  destruction  ;  nothing  of  evil  can  reach  them 
there,  as  the  voice  of  mercy  says  to  these  angry  surges  of  avenging 
justice  pursuing  the  sinner,  "  Hitherto  shalt  thou  come,  hut  no  far- 
ther:  and  here  shall  thy  proud  waves  be  stayed."  Job  xxxviii  :  11. 
There  the  trembling  sinner,  however  great  his  unworthincss,  is  shel- 
tered and  saved. 


SCRIPTURE     EXPOSITIONS. -IV. 

THE    GLORIOUS    HOST. 

Thy  people  shall  be  willing  in  the  day  of  thy  power,  in  the  beauties  of  holi- 
ness from  the  womb  of  the  morning :  thou  hasj;  the  dew  of  thy  youth. — Psalm 
ex:  3. 

This  psalm  has  a  general  meaning  like  the  passage  in  Rev.  xix  :  16. 
In  both  cases  we  have  set  before  us  a  warrior  king  and  priest  going 
forth  to  overthrow  and  destroy  his  enemies,  followed  by  hosts  who 
share  in  his  triumph.  Their  attire  is  peculiar  and  beautiful.  In 
Rev.  xix  :  11  these  hosts  are  said  to  be  "  clothed  in  fine  linen,  white 
and  pure."  Whenever  this  redeemed  host  is  mentioned,  they  are 
represented  as  clothed  in  white.  "  What  are  these  which  are  arrayed 
in  white  robes  ?"  Rev.  vii :  13.  And  the  promise  of  Jesus  to  them 
is,  "They  shall  walk  with  me  in  white."  Rev.  iii :  4.  "When  he 
appears  we  shall  be  like  him."  Jno.  iii  :  2.  In  the  Transfiguration, 
which  was  a  foreshadowing  of  this  glory,  "  the  face  of  Jesus  did 
shine  as  the  sun  and  his  raiment  was  white  as  the  light ;  exceeding 
white  as  snow,  so  as  no  fuller  on  earth  can  white  them  ;  white  and 
glistering."  Luke  ix  :  29.  In  all  these  passages  where  garments  of 
white  are  mentioned  the  reference  is  to  "the  garments  of  white" 
worn  by  the  priesthood  in  general  no  less  than  by  the  high  priest,  in 
distinction  from  "  the  garments  of  gold"  worn  in  addition  to  "  the 
garments  of  white,"  by  the  high  priest  alone.  They  represent  the 
holiness  of  the  redeemed  as  "  a  royal  priesthood,"  made  like  unto 
Jesus,  "  a  kingdom,  even  priests  unto  God,"  attired  in  the  right- 
eousness of  Him  who  is  "  the  Lord  our  righteousness,"  "made  par- 
takers of  his  holiness." 
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The  same  general  truth  is  expressed  in  these  words  of  the  psalm- 
ist. "  In  the  day  of  thy  power,"  in  the  day  when  thy  power  shall 
be  exerted  in  crushing  thine  enemies,  though  the  victory  shall  be 
entirely  by  divine  power,  instrumentalities  shall  be  used ;  and  the 
hosts  which  Jesus  will  employ,  shall  be  his  own  people.  They 
"shall  be  willing" — that  is,  free-will  offerings,  volunteers,  not 
driven  by  constraint  as  conscripts  into  the  service  of  a  tyrant  in 
which  their  hearts  are  not  found,  but  pressing  into  it  cheerfully,  as 
when  the  apostle  said,  "  The  love  of  Christ  constraineth  us." 

These  hosts  following  in  the  train  of  the  king  crowned  with  many 
crowns  are  "  youth ; "  like  the  angels  at  the  tomb  of  Jesus,  "  young 
men  ;  "  enjoying  perpetual  vigor  ;  who  shall  run  and  not  grow  weary, 
who  shall  walk  and  not  grow  faint,  whose  youth  is  renewed  like  the 
eagle's.  "  In  the  beauties  of  holiness  ;  "  in  all  the  beauties  holiness 
can  confer ;  in  such  beauties  as  was  represented  by  the  "  fine  linen, 
white  and  pure,"  which  is  "  the  righteousness  of  saints  ;  "  in  holy 
decorations  like  the  dress  of  the  priest  called  garments  of  holiness. 
Lev.  xvi  :  4.  As  this  glorious  conqueror  is  a  king  and  priest,  so  this 
glorious  host  of  whom  He  is  the  head,  the  first  begotten  from  the 
dead,  are  kings  and  priests,  "  a  kingdom  of  priests."  Ex.  xix  :  6  ; 
Rev.  i :  6. 

These  youth  come  to  thee  free-will  offerings  in  the  beauty  of  ho- 
liness, as  dew  from  the  womb  of  the  morning ;  from  a  source,  by  an 
origin,  by  a  birth  so  peculiar,  glorious,  and  pure,  that  it  can  be  best 
illustrated  by  the  origin  or  birth  of  the  dew.  From  the  womb  of  the 
morning  springs  this  dew,  these  youth  of  thine ;  they  are  in  the 
beauty  of  holiness  because  they  spring  from  a  source  that  is  like  the 
depths,  the  womb  of  the  morning,  the  dawn,  from  which  springs  the 
dew  born  from  the  depths  of  the  morning-light.    Homer  speaks  of 

The  rosy-fingered  morn,  child  of  the  dawn. 

St.  John  says  of  these,  "  They  were  born,  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the 
will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  God."  Jno.  i  :  13. 
And  again,  "  Except  a  man  be  born  again  —  literally,  from  above  — 
he  cannot  see- the  kingdom  of  God."  Jno.  iii :  3.  Now  "who  can 
bring  a  clean  thing  out  of  an  unclean  ?  "  Job  xiv  :  4.  The  nature  of 
a  thing  may  be  known  from  the  origin  from  which  it  springs.  A 
holy  being  cannot  spring  from  an  impure  source  ;  an  unholy  being 
cannot  come  from  a  pure  source.  Hence  the  Scriptures  ask,  "  What 
is  man  that  he  should  be  clean  ?  and  he  which  is  born  of  a  -woman, 
that  he  should  be  righteous  ?"    Job.  xv  :  14.     "  That  which  is  born 
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of  the  flesh  is  flesh,"  impure  as  the  fountain  from  which  it  has  its 
origin.  Contrast  the  source  from  which  man  springs  by  nature,  with 
that  from  which  he  springs  by  grace.  The  source  from  which  the 
redeemed  have  their  new  birth  is  illustrated  by  the  origin  of  the  dew 
from  the  depths  of  the  morning-light.  In  the  words  of  Luther,  "  It 
is  here  implied  that  it  is  with  the  birth  of  the  children  of  this  king- 
dom as  it  is  with  the  lovely  dew,  which  falls  in  spring  every  day 
early  in  the  morning,  and  no  man  can  say  how  it  is  made,  or  where 
it  comes  from,  still  it  lies  there  every  morning  upon  the  grass."  The 
main,  the  leading  point  to  be  illustrated  by  reference  to  the  dew  is 
the  beauty  of  holiness  in  this  countless  host.  It  may  also  illustrate 
the  greatness  of  their  numbers  and  the  unexpected  suddenness  of 
their  appearing.  But  the  essential  point  of  the  comparison  is  to 
show  their  beauty  in  holiness  as  born  from  the  depths  of  the  spirit 
of  holiness,  as  from  the  depths  of  the  morning  springs  the  crystal 
dew.  Nothing  is  purer  than  dew.  It  is  not  only  water,  but  water 
distilled  in  the  light  of  the  dawn.  It  does  certainly  bespeak  the  pu- 
rity of  its  source.  Of  all  material  things  —  if  material  thing  we  may 
call  it  —  light  is  the  most  ethereal  and  most  nearly  allied  to  the  spir- 
itual. Hence  it  is  the  best  emblem  that  can  be  furnished  to  our 
senses,  of  God.  And  while  the  Scriptures  say,  "  God  clotheth  him- 
self with  light  as  with  a  garment,"  and  "  is  the  father  of  lights  ;  " 
they  go  further  and  say,  "  God  is  light."  1  Jno.  i :  5.  Now  if  light, 
which  is  the  creation  of  God,  is  so  pure,  so  glorious  ;  what  must  be 
the  purity,  the  holiness,  what  the  glory  of  the  Creator  himself?  "  He 
that  planted  the  ear,  shall  he  not  hear  ?  he  that  formed  the  eye  shall 
he  not  see  ? "  He  that  created  the  light,  shall  he  not  be  a  God  of 
holiness  and  glory  ?  But  this  host  of  the  redeemed  are  "  born  of 
God."  From  such  a  source,  from  Him  who  is  so  glorious  that  light 
itself  can  only  be  taken  as  a  poor  emblem  of  his  glorious  holiness, 
what  can  spring  but  that  which  is  pure  and  glorious  ?  If  the  dews 
which  are  born  of  the  morning,  are  so  pure,  so  beautiful ;  what  must 
be  the  purity  and  beauty  of  those  innumerable  multitudes  which  no 
man  can  number,  who  are  before  the  throne,  who  follow  their  con- 
quering king,  the  Lamb,  whithersoever  he  goeth,  through  the  con- 
flicts and  tribulations  of  earth  and  to  the  living  fountains  of  waters 
in  the  heavenly  world  ;  "  who  are  born  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will 
of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  God; "  who  are  "  born 
from  above;"  not  from  the  morning-light  from  which  springs  their 
best  emblem,  the  dew ;  but  from  Him  who  "  dwells  in  light  inac- 
cessible and  full  of  glory  ;  "   who  is  light ;  wrho  is  a  spirit ;  wrho  is 
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glorious  in  holiness.  With  souls  thus  born  of  Him  who  is  the  Spirit 
of  holiness,  souls  pure,  transparent,  glorious  as  the  countless  dew- 
drops  of  the  dawn,  and  with  spiritual  bodies  blending  with  these 
souls  in  the  same  heaven-born  limpid  purity,  how  glorious  the  innu- 
merable host  flushed  with  unfading  youth  that  follow  in  the  train  of 
this  conquering  king.  That  which  is  born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh  ;  that 
which  is  born  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit ;  that  which  is  born  from  the 
depths  of  the  divine  glory,  from  the  Spirit  of  holiness  purer  than  the 
morning-light,  must  be  of  a  spiritual  transparency  infinitely  trans- 
cending the  brilliancy  of  the  morning  dew. 

The  following  verse  shows,  from  its  connexion,  that  for  these 
beauties  of  holiness  thus  illustrated  by  the  dew  of  the  dawn,  this 
glorious*  host  are  indebted  to  the  work  of  their  king  as  a  priest. 
"  The  Lord  hath  sworn  and  will  not  repent,  Thou  art  a  priest  forever 
after  the  order  of  Melchizedek."  Ps.  ex  :  4.  They  are  made  kings 
and  priests  unto  God,  because  He  has  loved  them,  and  washed  them 
from  their  sins  in  his  own  blood.  Rev.  i :  5.  As  all  these  redeemed 
ones  began  their  existence  by  being  shapen  in  iniquity  and  conceived 
in  sin,  they  can  emerge  from  this  condition  of  impurity  and  gain  the 
victory  over  all  their  foes  only  by  having  a  king  who  shall  be  at  the 
same  time  a  priest.  They  shall  be  clothed  in  fine  linen  white  and 
pure,  because  He  has  washed  their  robe,s  and  made  them  white 
through  his  own  blood  ;  they  shall  go  forth  in  his  train  in  the  beauty 
of  holiness,  because  He  who  leads  them  is  a  priest  forever  after  the 
order  of  Melchizedek.  "A  people  offering  themselves  freely  to  the 
Lord,  in  holy  garments,  a  king  at  the  head,  who  is  at  the  same  time 
a  priest  set  apart  by  God  himself  to  that  office  for  all  eternity,  ex- 
piating whatever  of  sin  cleaves  to  them,  interceding,  mediating,  pro- 
curing the  most  intimate  communion  between  them  and  God,  how  is 
it  that  victory  against  the  world  should  fail  to  be  obtained  even 
though  the  world  rise  against  them  with  all  its  might  ? " 


PARENTS     RULED     BY     THEIR     CHILDREN. 

How  does  it  happen  that  the  following  custom  prevailing  among 
savages  of  the  South  Sea  is  creeping  so  fast  into  practice  among  our 
own  people.  In  the  Marshall  Islands,  a  group  lyir^g  about  fifteen 
hundred  miles  southwest  from  the  Sandwich  Islands,  "  the  oldest  son 
of  a  family  rules  the  household.  He  is  never  checked  or  restrained, 
but  his  will  is  law  and  his  caprice  the  rule.  While  visiting  the 
family  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Doane,"  continues  the  Friend,  of  Honolulu, 
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"  we  noticed  a  chief  pass  some  food  to  his  little  son,  Which  had  been 
given  him  by  Mr.  Doane.  The  father  did  not  even  taste  of  the  food 
before  offering  it  to  his  son.  We  were  informed  that  should  the 
oldest  son  ever  kill  his  father,  or  any  member  of  the  family,  he  would 
not  be  called  to  account."  s 

We  have  something  like  this  among  ourselves.  There  are  many 
households  in  which  the  head  of  the  family,  the  ruling  power,  is  not 
the  parent  but  the  child.  All,  from  parents  downward,  parents  espe- 
cially, arc  the  slaves  of  the  baby  tyrant.  Under  a  different  form,  the 
same  custom  really  prevails  that  appears  so  pitiable  in  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Marshall  Islands.  The  command  of  God,  "  Children, 
obey  your  parents,"  is  set  aside.  Instead  of  this,  we  should,  judge 
from  what  we  see,  that  these  people,  if  they  have  any  Bible,  must 
have  one  in  which  there  must  be  a  command,  Parents,  obey  your 
children.  They  seem  to  act  as  though  the  child  was  entrusted  to 
them  by  God  not  to  be  trained  up  in  the  right  way,  but  to  tyrannize 
over  the  parents.  Everything  must  give  way  to  the  whims  and 
freaks  and  passions  of  one  without  reason  or  judgment,  whose  whole 
being  must  necessarily  be  a  mere  bundle  of  impulses  and  frailties 
with  nothing  from  within  or  without  to  control  or  restrain  them. 
The  judgment  of  the  parents  is  laid  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  the  child. 
What  he  wishes  is  their  will.  They  have  no  judgment  of  their  own. 
If  they  had  anything  deserving  this  name,  they  would  not  certainly 
merge  it  in  that  of  the  child.  What  he  should  do,  where  he  should 
go,  who  should  be  his  associates,  what  the  course  of  his  education ; 
all  this  the  child  of  ten  years  old  or  under,  knows  better  than  the 
parent.  And  when  some  act  more  outrageous  than  ordinary  of  this 
headstrong  youthful  will  shows  itself,  they  cannot  only  submit  to  it 
as  slave",  but  even  boast  of  it  as  a  brilliant  display  of  dawning  intel- 
lectual power.     Thus  readily  can  they  glory  in  their  shame. 

Truly  the  mind  can  be  blinded  by  love  of  self  through  one's  chil- 
dren to  submit  to  a  tyranny  and  degradation  like  this.  In  coming 
years  when  children  thus  reared,  go  forth  into  the  world  to  trample 
on  the  parents'  hearts  by  unkindncss  and  load  those  parents  with 
anguish  and  disgrace,  the  parents  will  lament  the  hardness  of  their 
lot  and  wonder  at  the  severity  of  the  dealings  of  providence.  Yet 
they  are  only  reaping  what  they  have  sown.  The  course  of  nature, 
the  eternal  laws  of  God  must  be  altered  befcre  they  could  reap  any- 
thing else  but  sorrow  from  such  folly  with  their  children.  They 
have  inverted  the  command  of  God ;  and  they  must  sutler  the  inev- 
itable penalty.     It  is  as  truly  a  crime  to  be  visited  with  divine  dis- 
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pleasure,  to  subvert  the  fifth  as  it  is  to  subvert  the  seventh  or  the 
sixth  commandment.  God  has  written  on  the  table  of  stone,  Chil- 
dren, obey  your  parents.  They  have  erased  this,  and  in  place  of  it, 
have  written,  Parents,  obey  your  children. 

We  asked  at  first,  how  it  is  that  such  a  custom  could  creep  forth 
among  us.  It  is  because  the  tendency  of  human  nature  through  sin 
is  downward  and  subversive  of  the  order  of  nature  and  of  truth.  It 
degrades  virtues  into  the  place  of  vices,  and  puts  vices  where  virtues 
were  intended  to  abide  and  rule.  Among  the  old  Spartans  it  put 
theft  among  the  virtues  where  truth  and  honesty  should  be.  Among 
young  America,  it  puts  children  where  parents  should  be,  and  sinks 
parents  into  the  post  of  obedience  that  should  be  held  by  children. 


ORIENTAL     SLUGGARDS. 

Laziness  seems  to  have  been  a  very  prevalent  vice  in  this  country 
from  days  of  old,  giving  rise  to  a  multitude  of  popular  proverbs, 
which  the  Wise  Man  has  preserved  in  his  collection.  Indeed,  there 
is  scarcely  any  other  subject  so  often  mentioned,  or  so  richly  and 
scornfully  illustrated  by  Solomon  as  this.  His  rebuke  of  the  slug- 
gard, drawn  from  the  habits  of  the  ant,  is  very  appropriate  and  sug- 
gestive. (Prov.  vi :  6-11.)  We  need  not  now  "  consider  her  ways" 
in  general,  for  all  the  world  is  or  may  be  familiar  with  them.  There 
are  some  circumstances,  however,  mentioned  in  this  passage,  which 
must  have  been  suggested  by  actual  life  in  this  country.  Thus  the 
fact  that  the  ant  will  faithfully  and  perseveringly  work  without  guide, 
or  overseer,  or  ruler,  is  very  striking.  When  I  began  to  employ 
workmen  in  this  country,  nothing  annoyed  me  more  than  the  neces- 
sity to  hire  also  an  overseer,  or  to  fulfill  this  office  myself.  But  I 
soon  found  that  this  was  universal  and  strictly  necessary.  Without 
an  overseer  very  little  work  would  be  done,  and  nothing  as  it  should 
be.  The  workman,  every  way  unlike  the  ant,  will  not  work  at  all 
unless  kept  to  it  and  directed  in  it  by  an  overseer,  who  is  himself  a 
perfect  specimen  of  laziness.  He  does  absolutely  nothing  but  smoke 
his  pipe,  order  this,  scold  that  one,  and  discuss  the  how  and  the  why 
with  the  men  themselves,  or  with  idle  passers-by,  who  are  strangely 
prone  to  enter  earnestly  into  everybody's  business  but  their  own. 
This  overseeing  often  costs  more  than  the  work  overseen. 

It  is  curious  to  notice  how  intensely  Solomon  hated  this  vice,  and 
in  how  many  ways  he  gave  expression  to  his  abhorrence  and  con- 
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tempt  of  the  sluggard.  Thus,  The  slothful  man  roastcth  not  that 
which  he  took  in  hunting.  (Prov.  xii  :  27.)  The  most  good-for- 
nothing  fellow  may  he  roused  by  the  excitement  of  the  chase  to  en- 
dure the  fatigue  of  hunting,  but,  when  this  violent  stimulus  is  past, 
he  is  too  indolent  even  to  roast  the  game  he  has  taken  with  so  much 
toil.  Again,  The  soul  of  the  sluggard  desireth,  and  hath  nothing. 
(Prur.  xiii  :  4.)  Thus,  too,  he  is  brother  to  him  who  is  a  great 
waster,  (Prov.  xviii :  9,)  and  he  coveteth  greedily  all  day  long,  and 
hath  nothing,  for  his  hands  refuse  to  labor.  (Prov.  xxi :  25,  26.) 
The  way  of  the  slothful  is  as  a  hedge  of  thorns  :  (Prov.  xv  :  19,)  it 
pricks,  lacerates,  and  entangles  the  miserable  wretch.  Slothfulness 
produces  a  sickly  timidity,  and  is  ever  fruitful  and  expert  in  raising 
idle  objections  and  imaginary  dangers.  There  is  a  lion  without ;  I 
shall  be  slain  in  the  streets.  (Prov.  xxii :  13.)  He  will  not  plough 
by  reason  of  the  cold ;  (Prov.  xx :  4)  and  as  ploughing  and  sowing 
cannot  be  carried  on  until  the  winter  rains  commence,  he  neglects 
altogether  to  sow  his  fields,  therefore  shall  he  beg  in  harvest  and 
have  nothing.  I  have  often  pitied  the  farmer  when  ploughing  in  the 
cold  rains  and  pitiless  winds,  and  it  requires  more  decision  of  char- 
acter than  belongs  to  a  sluggard  to  bear  up  against  them ;  he  there- 
fore retreats  into  his  hut,  kindles  a  little  fire,  and  dozes  away  his 
time  by  the  side  of  it,  enveloped  in  pungent  smoke.  Nor  will  he  be 
roused :  A  little  more  sleep,  a  little  more  folding  of  the  hands.  As 
the  door  on  his  hinges,  so  the  sluggard  on  his  bed  rolls  back  and 
forth  with  many  a  creak  and  weary  groan.  He  will  put  forth  more 
arguments  for  his  base  conduct  than  seven  men  that  can  render  a 
reason.  There  is  a  lion  in  the  streets  ;  it  is  too  cold  or  too  hot,  too 
wet  or  too  dry,  too  early  or  too  late,  time  plenty  or  the  time  is  past, 
the  opportunity  lost,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  The  sluggard  hideth 
his  hand  in  his  bosom,  and  it  grieveth  him  to  bring  it  again  to  his 
mouth.     Prov.  xxvi :  13-16. 

Our  Arab  anecdotes  go  far  beyond  Solomon.  A  favorite  illustra- 
tion of  extreme  laziness  is  the  case  of  a  man  that  would  not  turn  his 
head  over  on  his  pillow,  though  the  muddy  water  leaking  through 
the  roof  fell  plump  into  his  eye.  But  that  description  in  the  24th 
chapter  of  Proverbs  is  the  one  which  strikes  me  as  most  appropriate 
to  my  poor  fellaheen :  I  went  by  the  field  of  the  slothful,  and  by  the 
vineyard  of  the  man  void  of  understanding,  and  lo,  it  was  all  grown 
over  with  thorns,  and  nettles  had  covered  the  face  thereof,  and  the 
stone  wall  thereof  was  broken  down. 

Yes,  that  is  true  to  nature,  and  to  actual  life  in  all  its  details. 
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The  stone  terraces  and  garden  walls  soon  tumble  down  when  neg- 
lected, and  this,  beyond  any  country  I  have  seen,  is  prolific  in  thorns 
and  thistles.  All  your  vineyards  in  this  region  are  covered  with 
them,  and  so  thousands  of  your  valuable  olive  trees  are  completely 
choked  up  with  briers  and  thorns,  and  their  owners  are  too  shiftless 
and  indolent  to  clear  them  away. —  W.  Thomson,  D.D. 


A     SOLDIER'S      FUNERAL. 

A  military  funeral  is  an  impressive  and  touching  scene.  There  is 
something  connected  with  it,  that  takes  hold  on  feelings  which  have 
their  springs  deep  in  the  human  heart.  All  join  instinctively  in 
honor  to  the  brave  fallen  for  his  country.  As  we  stood  before  the  . 
coffin  containing  the  remains  of  Col.  Baker,  in  Piatt's  Music  Hall, 
none  could  avoid  being  affected  with  the  solemnity  of  the  scene.  All 
stood  and  gazed  with  deep  emotion  and  reverential  silence.  Could 
any  person  have  been  found  so  dead  to  all  the  noble  sentiments  of 
human  nature,  as  to  show  the  slightest  act  of  disrespect,  with  what 
a  burst  of  indignation  would  it  have  been  received ;  his  life  would 
have  been  the  forfeit ;  or  had  he  escaped  with  his  life,  the  individual 
would  have  been  ruined  in  society  forever. 

Apply  these  principles  so  honorable  and  just,  to  the  Son  of  God 
who  loved  us  and  gave  himself  for  us.  As  the  captain  of  our  salva- 
tion, Jesus  Christ  came  from  heaven  and  threw  himself  in  our  behalf 
in  front  of  the  powers  of  darkness,  bore  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on 
the  tree,  endured  a  great  fight  of  afflictions,  conquered  but  fell  in 
the  very  moment  of  victory  over  the  king  of  terrors.  He  died  a 
death  of  which  all  patriot  deaths  are  the  significant  and  glorious 
foreshadowing.  We  admire  with  the  deepest  emotion  the  death  of 
the  patriot,  because  God  has  made  our  nature  with  the  capability  of 
being  moved  with  love  and  tears  at  the  nobler  death  of  the  Son  of 
God  in  the  stead  of  those  who  shall  be  heirs  of  his  heavenly  king- 
dom. Yet  while  Jesus  is  set  forth  before  you  as  dying  in  your  stead, 
you  can  gaze  on  his  cross  with  indifference,  you  can  scoff  at  his  ago- 
nies, you  can  reject  his  salvation,  you  can  turn  away  contemptuously 
and  feel  proud  to  confess  that  you  wish  no  participation  in  the  re- 
sults of  this  greatest  of  victories.  With  what  a  burst  of  indignation 
must  conduct  like  yours  be  received  by  the  innumerable  hosts  of 
angels  and  holy  beings  of  heaven.  How  impossible  that  he  who  can 
act  thus,  should  escape  from  being  ruined  forever  in  the  kingdom  of 
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the  skies !  "With  what  abhorrence  will  the  sinner  who  can  thus  be 
indifferent  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  of  Jesus  Christ,  find  himself  ex- 
cluded forever  from  the  society  of  heaven  and  the  fruits  springing 
from  the  resurrection  of  the  just  and  victory  over  the  grave  through 
Him  who  is  the  resurrection  and  the  life.  "  Out  of  thine  own  mouth 
will  I  judge  thee,  thou  wicked  servant."    Lu.  xix  :  22. 


ABSOLUTE  CERTAINTY  OF  THE  DIVINE  PROMISE. 

The  all-wise  Creator  cannot  fail  in  his  promise  from  a  defect  either 
in  his  wisdom,  or  knowledge.  He  knows  all  things  ;  knows  all  past, 
present  and  future  things  alike ;  and,  in  this  respect,  his  omniscience 
differs  widely  from  the  knowledge  of  creatures.  Men  and  angels  can 
know  events  only  in  the  order  of  their  succession ;  the  past  is  the 
subject  of  memory,  the  contingencies  of  the  future  are  vailed,  and 
their  whole  immediate  sphere  of  observation  limited  to  the  present. 
But  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Eternal  Being,  there  is  properly  no  such 
distinction  as  the  past,  the  present  and  future  —  no  successive  order 
of  events  ;  with  Him  all  things  are  at  all  times  alike  in  view.  Con- 
sequently says  the  apostle,  "  Beloved,  be  not  ignorant  of  this  one 
thing ;  that  one  day  is  with  the  Lord  as  a  thousand  years  and  a 
thousand  years  as  one  day."  2  Pe.  iii :  8.  A  circle  was  the  symbol 
employed  by  the  ancients  to  represent  eternity,  as  having  neither 
beginning,  nor  end ;  it  will  also  best  serve  our  purpose.  Let  us 
suppose  the  circumference  of  our  circle  to  be  made  up  of  an  infinite 
number  of  points,  and  further  assume,  the  time  in  which  angels  were 
created  as  one  of  those  points.  After  their  creation,  the  events  that 
are  transpiring  at  this  particular  point  are  under  their  observation  ; 
in  their  continued  existence,  they  pass  to  the  next  point,  the  events 
transpiring  at  the  point  gained  are  under  their  notice  and  this  last  is 
now  their  present :  but  the  former  point  has  been  left  and  has  be- 
come their  past ;  and  the  points  not  yet  reached  constitute  their  fu- 
ture. The  same  is  true  of  human  intelligences.  But  very  differently 
must  we  conceive  of  the  Being  who  inhabits  eternity.  In  his  case, 
you  must  suppose  the  circumference  of  the  circle  not  only  made  up 
of  an  infinite  number  of  points,  but  of  all  those  infinitely  extended, 
and  of  God's  inhabiting  not  only  a  single  point,  but  the  whole  cir- 
cumference at  every  moment.  If  you  take  a  point  in  your  past,  it  is 
under  his  observation,  and  always  will  be  so ;  if  you  take  a  point  in 
your  future,  it  is  under  his  observation,  and  always  has  been  so ; 
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your  past  and  future  arc  as  much  before  Him  as  your  present ;  so  are 
all  things  in  all  their  relations  and  tendencies,  and  thus  the  whole 
circumference  glows  around  him.  This  is  perhaps  the  best  concep- 
tion that  we  can  form  of  God's  omniscience ;  and  this  is  necessarily 
very  imperfect,  since  a  finite  mind  cannot  grasp  an  attribute  of  a  be- 
ing best  described  as  having  his  centre  everywhere  and  his  circum- 
ference nowhere.  As  there  could  be  no  possible  increase  or  diminu- 
tion in  the  knowledge  of  such  a  being,  no  possible  motive  in  this 
respect  could  arise  to  change  his  determination.  Thus  the  day  of  the 
Lord,  is  viewed  by  God  to-day  —  has  been  viewed  by  him  from  eter- 
nity, precisely  as  it  will  be  viewed  on  the  day  of  its  arrival. 

p.  s.  w. 


CHRISTMAS      DAY. 


All  parts  of  the  Christian  world  feel  the  genial  influence  of  the  ap- 
proach of  Christmas.  It  is  the  great  festival,  not  of  any  one  nation 
or  one  sect,  but  of  mankind.  There  should  be  no  difference  of  feel- 
ing on  this  subject  among  those  who  hope  in  a  common  Redeemer. 
The  mixture  of  heathen  and  puerile  follies  with  which  some  overlay 
the  simplicity  and  sublimity  of  this  great  day,  should  not  prevent 
others  from  noticing  it  in  a  way  suitable  to  the  importance  of  the 
event  it  commemorates  in  the  history  of  man.  The  Sabbath  while 
received  as  a  relaxation  from  labor,  is  by  many  sadly  and  impiously 
abused.  Yet  this  abuse  should  not  lead  others  to  reject  the  day  en- 
tirely by  refusing  to  "remember  the  Sabbath  day,  to  keep  it  holy." 
The  Sabbath  commemorates  the  resurrection  of  the  Redeemer  from 
the  grave  and  the  completion  of  his  great  work.  Christmas  is  in- 
tended to  be  a  commemoration  of  the  first  appearance  of  the  Saviour 
in  undertaking  his  work  of  suffering  and  salvation.  The  former  is 
the  appointment  of  God,  and  its  observance  is  consequently  binding 
as  a  moral  duty.  But  surely  there  can  be  nothing  wrong  in  man's 
voluntary  observance  of  the  latter  as  commemorating  the  most  im- 
portant fact  in  the  records  of  the  world.  If  any  anniversary  should 
be  kept  by  man,  assuredly  that  should  hold  the  first  place  which 
brings  to  mind  the  first  :ippcarance  of  the  Redeemer  from  sin ;  of 
Him  who  had  been  the  object  of  earnest  expectation  for  four  thou- 
sand years  ;  to  whom  all  coming  ages  must  look  back  as  the  centre 
of  their  hopes  for  both  the  present  life  and  the  future  world.  This 
anniversary  is  that  of  which  all  other  anniversaries  were  intended  to 
be  the  shadow,  and  to  which,  when  rightly  understood,  they  point. 
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With  what  consistency  can  wc  then  observe  the  shadows,  festivals 
commemorating  mere  human  deliverances,  and  neglect  or  trample 
under  foot  this  which  brings  before  us  deliverance  from  eternal 
bondage  by  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  God !  While  the  neglect  of 
this  day  cannot  be  a  moral  wrong  ;  participation  in  its  observance  is 
a  religious  and  social  privilege.  With  the  unthinking  masses  of 
Christendom,  the  origin  of  this  festival  and  its  aim  have  dropped  out 
of  mind ;  and  here  as  in  relation  to  the  ordinary  blessings  of  life, 
they  enjoy  the  pleasures  and  festivities  of  the  season  without  think- 
ing of  Him  from  whom  they  spring. 

The  two  events  in  history  which  stand  out  with  prominence  above 
all  others,  are  the  fall  of  man  in  Eden  and  the  appearance  of  Jesus 
Christ  at  Bethlehem.  Under  what  different  circumstances  did  these 
two  great  events  occur.  In  a  garden  where  was  "  every  tree  that 
is  pleasant  to  the  sight  and  good  for  food,"  surrounded  by  everything 
calculated  to  strengthen  obedience,  did  man  first  disobey,  and  pluck 
the  fruit 

"  Of  that  forbidden,  tree  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  world  and  all  our  woe." 

Apart  from  all  scenes  like  this,  not  only  in  the  world  as  swept  and 
furrowed  by  the  curse,  but  in  the  most  lowly  places  of  that  sunken 
world*  amid  poverty  and  persons  of  the  humblest  grade,  among  the 
beasts  of  the  stall,  in  a  position  presenting  as  great  a  contrast  as 
possible  to  that  in  which  man  fell,  did  He  who  came  to  undo  the 
ruins  of  the  fall,  make  his  first  appearance  among  those  He  came  to 
save.  Yet  this  event,  so  unimposing  in  human  eyes,  was  viewed  of 
such  importance  in  heaven,  that  the  cloud  of  glory,  the  dwelling 
place  of  God's  presence,  which  had  dwelt  in  Eden,  but  had  left  our 
earth  on  account  of  sin,  came  down  to  earth  again  and  overshadowed 
the  shepherds  of  Bethlehem  at  midnight,  while  an  angel  announced 
the  "glad  tidings  of  great  joy,"  and  the  whole  attending  host  burst 
into  a  chorus  of  praise,  "  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth 
peace,  good  will  towards  men."  Lu.  ii :  14.  "As  soon,"  says  Jeremy 
Taylor,  "  as  these  blessed  choristers  had  sung  their  Christmas  carol, 
and  taught  the  church  a  hymn  to  put  into  her  offices  forever,  on  the 
anniversary  of  this  festivity,  the  angels  returned  to  heaven."  "  The 
glory  of  the  Lord  "  which  shone  round  about  the  shepherds,  was  the 
same  mysterious  cloud  that  had  appeared  so  often  under  the  old  dis- 
pensation and  had  dwelt  between  the  cherubim.  From  it  came 
God's  holy  oracles.  No  presence  could  dwell  there  but  the  presence 
of  God ;  no  voice  could  come  therefrom  but  the  voice  of  God.     It 
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was  therefore  God  Himself  who  came  down  amid  his  holy  angels  to 
puhlish  this  good  tidings  to  man,  and  thus  give  us  the  strongest  as- 
surance that  the  babe  to  whom  the  shepherds  were  sent  at  Bethle- 
hem, was  the  long-expected  Redeemer.  "While  the  shepherds  "  were 
sore  afraid  "  under  the  glory  of  the  Lord  that  shone  round  about  them, 

"The  helmed  Cherubim, 
And  awarded  Seraphim, 

Are  seen  in  glittering  ranks  with  wings  displayed, 
Harping  in  loud  and  solemn  quire, 
"With  unexpressive  notes  to  Heaven's  new-horn  Heir. 

"Ring  out  ye  crystal  spheres, 
Once  bless  our  human  ears, 

If  ye  have  pow'r  to  touch  our  senses  so : 
And  let  your  silver  chime 
Move  in  melodious  time 

And  let  the  base  of  heaven's  deep  organ  blow ; 
And  with  your  ninefold  harmony 
Make  up  full  consort  to  th'  angelic  symphony." 

Every  person  should  read  over  this  glorious  hymn  of  Milton  on  the 
Nativity  at  least  once  a  year,  a  glorious  theme  by  a  fitting  genius. 
Whatever  the  feeling  now  on  this  great  occasion,  the  time  is  hasten- 
ing when 

"  One  song  employs  all  nations,  and  all  cry 

Worthy  the  Lamb,  for  he  was  slain  for  us.  • 

The  dwellers  in  the  vales  and  on  the  rocks 

Shout  to  each  other  ;  and  the  mountain  tops 

From  distant  mountains  catch  the  flying  joy, 

Till  nation  after  nation  taught  the  strain, 

Earth  rolls  the  rapturous  Hosanna  round." 

Let  an  occasion  like  this  be  ever  associated  with  all  that  is  tem- 
perately joyous.  The  believing  Christian  may  give  to  his  joy  a  pious 
expression.  But  let  children  grow  up  giving  to  their  joy  the  expres- 
sion becoming  a  child.  And  it  is  gratifying  to  see  all  the  various 
portions  of  society  sharing  in  this  gladness,  even  though  they  think 
not  of  the  cause.  It  is  an  unconscious  acknowledgment  of  the  influ- 
ence and  power  of  this  great  occasion,  that  in  all  the  ramifications  of 
life  its  presence  is  felt.  A  simple  stroll  along  the  streets  for  gazing 
through  the  shop- windows  to  enjoy  the  sight  of  the  toys  and  trump- 
cry  there  awaiting  the  purchasers  for  happy  children,  is  in  itself  a 
luxury.  How  much  real  happiness  will  these  simple  things  scatter 
in  so  many  joyous  homes  !  Then  we  think  of  our  childhood  when  we 
went  to  bed  so  early  that  the  approach  of  Christmas  morning  with 
the  benefactions  of  Santa  Claus  might  be  hastened  by  the  time  anni- 
hilated in  6lcep.     Then  there  comes  the  kindly  feeling  towards  par- 
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ents  ;  and  the  real  enjoyment  scattered  along  the  checkered  course 
of  later  age,  when  the  recollection  of  these  scenes  of  childhood  grow 
more  mellowed  and  delightful  with  each  passing  year.  The  tokens 
of  good  feeling  passed  reciprocally  at  this  happy  season  between  us 
and  long  lost  friends ;  the  reunion  of  our  households  around  the 
cheerful  blaze  of  the  hearth  of  our  infancy,  when  as  yet  there  was 
not  a  vacant  chair ;  these  and  so  many  other  tender  memories  clus- 
tering around  the  name  of  Christmas,  still  soften  the  heart,  mellow 
the  affections  amid  the  hardening  influences  of  the  world,  and  open 
afresh  currents  of  tenderness  and  feeling  which  like  winter-torrents, 
had,  during  the  drought  of  a  selfish  world,  become  exhausted  of  their 
streams. 

Even  the  earthly  blessings  of  the  good  man  become  richer  from 
their  alliance  with  the  spirit  of  piety  and  the  consciousness  they  all 
spring  from  the  love  of  a  risen  Redeemer.  Like  those  pillars  of  sand 
which  sweeping  across  the  desert,  when  coming  between  us  and  the 
sun  are  turned  into  the  splendor  of  pillars  of  fire,  these  common  en- 
joyments are  lighted  up  with  a  heavenly  radiance  when  through  them 
streams  the  truth  and  love  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  Christmas  and  its 
happy  festivities,  the  irreligious  feel  nothing  but  common  earthly  joy. 
The  true  Christian  sees  all  these  things  radiant  with  a  light  and  love 
streaming  through  them  from  heaven,  like  the  sun  pouring  his  full 
splendor  on  a  coronet  of  gems  with  a  central  diamond  of  dazzling 
brilliancy,  the  bond  of  union  of  them  all,  that  diamond  the  heaven- 
born  truth  of  a  Redeemer  born  at  Bethlehem. 

We  should  be  sorry  to  be  able  to  forget  this  day  with  the  holy 
truth  it  commemorates  and  the  tender  memories  with  which  it  is 
linked.  While  the  Sabbath  so  frequently  returning  keeps  in  mind  the 
resurrection  of  our  Lord  and  the  completion  of  his  work  on  earth ; 
let  one  day  in  the  year  commemorate  his  first  appearance  on  earth  as 
the  babe  of  Bethlehem.  We  care  not  that  it  may  not  be  the  very 
day  of  the  calendar  on  which  this  thrilling  event  took  place.  Our 
pleasure  and  benefit,  equally  with  our  duty,  are  secured  by  keeping 
a  day,  even  though  it  be  not  the  day.  A  mathematical  demonstra- 
tion that  this  was  the  very  day  of  the  year  when  the  advent  of  our 
Saviour  occurred,  would  not  profit  it  us  any  more  than  the  happy 
uncertainty  in  which  it  is  now  left. 

"  Oh  Saviour,  whom  this  holy  morn 
Gave  to  our  world  below  ; 
To  mortal  want  and  labor  born, 
And  more  than  mortal  woe  ! 
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"  Incarnate  Word  !  by  every  grief, 
By  each  temptation  tried, 
Who  lived  to  yield  our  ills  relief, 
And  to  redeem  us  died ! 

"If  gaily  clothed  and  proudly  fed, 
In  dangerous  wealth  we  dwell ; 
Remind  us  of  Thy  manger  bed, 
And  lowly  cottage  cell ! 

"  If  prest  by  poverty  severe, 
In  envious  want  we  pine, 
Oh  may  the  Spirit  whisper  near, 
How  poor  a  lot  was  Thine  ! 

"Through  fickle  fortune's  various  scene 
From  sin  preserve  us  free  ! 
Like  us  Thou  hast  a  mourner  been, 
May  we  rejoice  with  Thee  ! " 


THE     MISTLETOE     BOUGH. 

You  wish  to  know  why  the  mistletoe  is  so  celebrated.  It  is  remem- 
bered with  so  much  pleasure  because  it  is  associated  with  the  cheer- 
ful happiness  of  Christmas.  The  mistletoe  is  a  parasitical  plant  — 
that  is,  a  plant  which  grows  on  the  living  parts  of  other  plants  and 
derives  its  nourishment  from  them.  It  grows  on  oak,  thorn,  ash, 
and  fruit-trees,  forming  an  ever  green  bush  clustering  around  and 
sometimes  hanging  under  the  bough.  It  was  covered  in  winter  with 
small  white,  glutinous  berries. 

The  mistletoe  was  in  great  repute  with  the  Druids,  the  pagan 
priests  of  ancient  Britain.  The  Celtic  nations,  those  who  anciently 
inhabited  the  central  and  western  parts  of  Europe,  the  Gothic  na- 
tions also,  worshipped  Jupiter,  their  chief  god,  as  dwelling  invisible 
amid  an  oak.  Hence  the  feeling  of  these  priests  for  the  mistletoe 
which  grew  on  oaks.  They  believed  that  as  Jupiter  loved  the  oak 
more  than  any  other  tree  and  dwelt  mysteriously  amid  its  boughs,  a 
plant  thus  growing  on  the  tree  must  be  especially  sacred.  It  was 
gathered  by  the  Druids  with  great  ceremony  and  solemnities,  on  the 
sixth  day  of  the  moon,  about  the  beginning  of  their  year.  "  The 
mistletoe  of  the  Druids  was  exclusively  that  found  upon  the  oak, 
and  was  possibly  so  much  valued  because  of  its  rarety ;  for  its  ap- 
pearance on  that  tree  is  now  so  rare  that  many  persons  have  believed 
the  mistletoe  of  the  Druids  either  to  have  been  some  other  plant  or 
to  have  had  no  real  existence."  As  the  mistletoe  which  they  rever- 
enced was  that  growing  on  the  oak,  and  was  found  very  seldom, 
when  this  sacred  plant  was  at  length  discovered,  a  procession  went 
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to  gather  it  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony.  Having  bound  two 
white  bulls  to  the  oak  by  the  horns,  a  Druid  clothed  in  white  got 
into  the  tree  and  cut  off  the  mistletoe  with  a  sickle  of  gold,  while 
another  standing  below,  caught  it  in  the  open  fold  of  his  white  robe. 
A  festival  followed  in  which  the  oxen  bound  to  the  tree  were  sacri- 
ficed. Traces  of  this  thing  are  found  among  the  religions  of  Persia 
and  India.  There  is  possibly  a  reference  to  the  religious  ceremonies 
of  the  Greek  and  Romans,  when  Virgil,  describing  the  effort  of 
Aeneas  to  pluck  the  golden  bough  that  was  to  open  the  way  for  him 
to  the  infernal  regions,  illustrates  its  appearance  on  the  tree  by  that 
of  the  mistletoe  on  the  oak. 

As  in  the  woods  mid  winter's  keenest  cold 

The  mistletoe  from  branches  not  its  own 

Puts  forth  its  budding  leaves  and  round  the  boughs 

Shoots  forth  its  twining  growths  ;  thus  shone  the  branch 

Of  leafy  gold  deep  mid  the  shady  tree. 

This  plant  was  supposed  to  possess  healing  qualities,  particularly 
in  convulsive  disorders.  The  priests  professed  to  work  wonderful 
cures  by  its  power.  It  was  also  hung  up  secretly  in  houses  to  drive 
away  evil  spirits.  We  can  understand  that  among  pagans  who  de- 
lighted in  a  religious  worship  which  had  its  genial  home  among  dark 
groves  and  solemn  oaks,  a  plant  fastening  its  growth  on  the  branches 
of  a  tree  in  a  manner  so  peculiar  as  the  mistletoe,  would  become  an 
object  of  superstitious  reverence.  Its  use  might  gradually  creep  into 
the  festivities  of  the  Christmas  season,  as  representing  the  healing 
power  of  true  religion,  and  its  conquest,  at  the  birth  of  Jesus,  of  the 
evil  spirits  of  darkness. 

"  So  when  the  sun  in  bed 
Curtained  with  cloudy  red, 

Pillows  his  chin  upon  an  orient  wave, 
The  flocking  shadows  pale 
Troop  to  th'  infernal  jail, 

Each  fettered  ghost  slips  to  his  several  grave ; 
And  the  yellow-skirted  Fayes 
Fly  after  the  night-steeds  leaving  their  moon-loved  maze." 

Whatever  the  origin  of  the  use  of  the  mistletoe  in  the  festivities  of 
Christmas,  even  though  it  were  previously  used  by  the  Druids,  this 
is  no  reason  for  rejecting  an  old  custom  made  sacred  by  time  and  by 
hallowed  associations.  The  laurel  might  with  the  same  propriety  be 
made  a  forbidden  thing.  It  is  used  with  other  evergreens  for  adorn- 
ing churches  at  Christmas. 

"Now  with  bright  holly  all  the  temples  strow ; 
With  Laurel  green  and  sacred  Mistletoe." 

21 
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Brand  mentions  that  an  old  sexton  in  Middlesex  told  him  that  the 
clergyman  of  his  parish  having  noticed  the  mistletoe  mingled  with 
the  holly  and  ivy  in  adorning  the  church,  ordered  its  instant  removal. 
In  the  account  of  Christmas  at  Bracebridge  Hall,  Irving  introduces 
a  clergyman  as  giving  a  like  rebuke  to  his  clerk  for  mingling  the 
mistletoe  with  the  church  adornments. 

There  is  however  another  and  different  use  of  this  plant  among 
the  innocent  festivities  of  Christmas.  We  have  heard  our  ancestors 
and  friends  speak  of  it  among  the  pleasant  memories  of  merry  Old 
England.  The  mistletoe  was  hung  formerly  with  much  parade,  at 
present  it  is  suspended  with  great  secresy,  over  the  door,  from  the 
centre  of  the  roof,  or  from  a  chandelier  ;  and  any  gentleman  has  the 
privilege  of  kissing  the  lady  whom  he  chances  to  catch  under  the 
mystic  bough.  Occasionally  in  the  course  of  the  evening  a  lady  will 
unconsciously  pause  under  the  hanging  branch,  and  be  first  awakened 
to  her  situation  by  the  commotion  caused  among  the  company  by 
those  rushing  to  seize  her  forfeit.  It  may  be  readily  supposed  that 
the  ingenuity  and  vigilance  of  the  young  men  will  be  on  the  alert  to 
draw  the  maidens  unawares  underneath  the  fatal  bough.  A  writer 
recommends  that  "  it  be  suspended  over  the  door,  both  as  less  ex- 
posed to  untimely  observation,  and  because  every  maiden  who  joins 
the  party  must  of  necessity  do  so  by  passing  under  it."  A  berry  was 
plucked  from  the  bough  with  each  kiss,  and  was  presented  as  an 
omen  for  good  to  the  lady  kissed.  The  tradition  was  that  the  maid- 
en who  was  not  kissed  under  the  mistletoe  at  Christmas,  would  not 
be  married  during  the  coming  year.  Scattered  throughout  the  world, 
and  in  our  own  sunny  State,  there  are  many  to  whom  the  mention  of 
the  mistletoe  bough  brings  tender  and  happy  recollections  of 

"The  merry  homes  of  England, 

Around  whose  hearths  by  night, 
What  gladsome  looks  of  household  love 
Meet  in  the  ruddy  light." 

There*  is  a  touching  song  called  "  The  Mistletoe  Bough."  A  young 
lady  who  had  been  caught  under  this  mystic  branch  on  Christmas 
night  burst  away  in  the  exuberance  of  her  spirits  to  avoid  being 
kissed  and  concealed  herself  in  a  large  chest.  There  chanced  to  be 
on  the  chest  a  spring  lock,  which  closed  her  clown  and  smothered 
her  cries  for  help.  In  vain  was  search  made  for  her.  No  one  thought 
of  looking  in  this  chest.  A  long  time  afterwards  the  chest  was 
opened  for  some  purpose,  and  the  lost  maiden  was  found  by  her  dis- 
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consolate  friends.     Rogers  has  embodied  the  same  catastrophe  in  his 
poem  of  "  Ginevra." 

"There  had  she  found  a  grave  ! 
Within  that  chest  had  she  concealed  herself, 
Fluttering  with  joy  the  happiest  of  the  happy; 
When  a  sprina-lock  that  lay  in  ambush  there, 
Fastened  her  down  forever." 

Such  innocent  recreations  and  hearty  joys  as  here  mentioned,  are 
a  public  benefit.  The  healthful  nature  of  man  craves  them.  True 
religion  is  the  parent  of  cheerfulness.  It  is  apart  from  levity  and 
mirth.  Every  period  of  life  has  recreations  peculiar  to  itself;  and 
these  recreations  are  central  points  in  the  past  to  which  tender  recol- 
lections and  fond  affections  are  anchored  in  clusters  and  kept  from 
being  swept  out  of  view  by  the  flood  of  rolling  years.  Without  some 
such  rallying  points  the  memory  cannot  bring  together  from  the  past 
the  loved  and  gone.  They  cause  us  to  remember  with  unmingled 
happiness  many  persons  and  many  things  which  might  otherwise 
drop  out  of  mind.  Children  growing  up  amid  such  associations  have 
a  more  genial  and  mellowed  tone  imparted  to  their  nature,  cherish 
more  deeply  the  home  feeling,  and  love  more  faithfully  parted  friends. 
Their  heart  becomes  a  more  kindly  soil  for  the  eventual  growth  of 
piety.  There  is  a  sourness  and  watery  heaviness  in  dispositions  as 
well  as  in  soils,  which  influences  and  temperate  festivities  such  as 
these  felt  in  households  from  childhood,  do  much  to  correct  and  re- 
move. The  mistletoe  bough  is  in  itself  a  trifle ;  the  influences  and 
memories  of  which  it  is  the  centre  and  the  exponent,  make  it  more 
valuable  than  the  golden  bough  gathered  by  Virgil's  hero,  as  the 
mystic  wand  opening  in  the  heart  and  in  households  springs  of  real 
happiness  incapable  of  being  bought  with  gold.  Many  as  are  our 
blessings,  we  would  be  a  happier  and  less  care-worn  people,  if  such 
customs  were  more  cherished. 


Fossil  Remains  Near  Chinatown,  N.  T. —  W.  M.  Murray 
informs  the  Territorial  Enterprise  that  about  two  miles  southeast  of 
Dayton  [Chinatown]  there  is  a  formation  of  sandstone  on  the  south- 
ern edge  of  the  coal-fields,  with  thirteen  prints  or  footmarks  of  an 
animal  whose  species  is  now  supposed  to  be  extinct.  The  foot- 
prints measure  fourteen  inches  in  length.  Those  who  pretend  to 
know,  say  it  resembles  the  track  of  a  large  moose.  The  geological 
formation  indicates  that  the  prints  were  made  more  than  a  thousand 
years  ago.  Mr.  Sterling,  of  that  place,  is  having  the  marks  exca- 
vated from  their  bed  to  be  sent  to  the  World's  Fair  in  London. 
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CHILDREN'S        READING 


THE     SEVEN     WONDERS     OF     THE     WORLD. 

Perhaps  many  of  you  have  seen  and  heard  much  said  about  the 
Seven  Wonders  of  the  World,  and  have  puzzled  yourselves  to  think 
what  could  be  meant  by  them.  The  more  thoughtful  ones  among 
you  have  doubtless  thought  much  about  them  and  tried  to  find  some 
account  of  them  which  would  help  you  to  understand  what  was  meant 
by  them.  In  the  little  sketches  which  you  will  have  presented  to 
you  in  this  and  other  numbers  of  the  Expositor,  perhaps  there  will 
be  something  which  you  have  not  yet  seen  and  which  will  at  once 
interest  and  instruct  you.  But  do  not  forget,  while  you  are  reading 
about  these  great  productions  of  human  industry  and  skill,  that  some 
of  them  are  nothing  more  than  costly  monuments  of  folly  and  pride. 
And  remember  too  that  great  as  they  seemed  to  the  nations  among 
whom  they  were  produced,  hundreds  of  years  ago,  they  are  very  lit- 
tle in  comparison  with  many  modern  works. 

The  Seven  Wonders  of  the  World  were  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt, 
the  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  the  Pharos,  the  Statue  of  Jupiter, 
the  Walls  of  Babylon,  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes,  and  the  Mausoleum. 

THE  PYRAMIDS  OF  EGYPT. 

What  the  exact  meaning  of  the  word  pyramid  is,  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  doubt.  Some  derive  it  from  a  word  which  means  grain, 
and  suppose  that  they  were  built  by  Joseph  while  he  was  in  Egypt 
to  store  grain  and  other  food  in.  Others  again  say  it  is  from  two 
Egyptian  words  which  mean  "race  of  kings,"  and  affirm  that  they 
were  built  as  great  burial  places  for  their  kings.  But  the  most 
probable  meaning  of  the  word  is,  a  fire-shaped  body  ;  that  is,  a  body 
of  a  cone  shape,  like  a  flame  of  fire,  from  a  Greek  word  which  means 
fire.  Of  the  many  pyramids  of  Egypt  there  were  three  which  stood 
near  the  city  of  Memphis  more  noted  than  all  the  rest.  And  of  these 
three,  one,  on  account  of  its  large  size,  holds  its  place  among  the 
seven  wonders  of  the  world.  Like  all  the  rest,  it  was  built  upon  a 
rock,  its  base  being  square,  and  slowly  diminishing  to  the  top,  which, 
although  it  seems  a  point  from  the  plain  below,  is  a  large  platform 
sixteen  or  eighteen  feet  square.  The  building  is  formed  of  immense 
blocks  of  stone,  many  of  them  forty  feet  long,  and  covered  on  the 
outside  with  the  sacred  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt.     A  French  gentle- 
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man  who  visited  the  spot,  gives  its  height  as  a  little  over  four  hun- 
dred and  sixty-six  feet  in  a  straight  line  up  the  centre.  You  can 
form  some  idea  of  its  immense  size  when  you  learn  that  in  hewing 
the  stone  and  building  this  vast  pile,  no  less  than  one  hundred  thou- 
sand men  were  constantly  employed  for  thirty  years.  No  doubt  you 
will  wonder  where  the  money  could  have  come  from  to  rear  this  vast 
structure  ;  we  do  not  know  what  the  sum  expended  on  it  was,  but 
we  do  know  what  it  cost  to  feed  the  men  at  work  upon  it.  To  give 
them  garlic,  leeks,  and  onions  alone,  it  took  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars.  So  you  may  form  some  idea  what 
the  whole  work  cost.  And  after  all  this  vast  expense  of  toil  and 
treasure,  and  the  thousands  of  human  lives  sacrificed  there,  what 
was  it  all  for  ?  I  will  tell  you  :  In  the  interior  of  the  pyramids  is 
found  a  block  of  stone,  six  feet  long  by  three  wide,  hollowed  to  re- 
ceive a  human  body  —  the  body  of  the  dead  king  of  Egypt.  What 
a  useless  and  wicked  outlay  of  life  and  labor  is  this,  to  take  thirty 
years  to  give  one  man  a  resting-place  for  his  poor  mortal  body,  and 
to  expend  on  the  monarch's  own  ambition  and  folly  those  sums  with 
which  he  might  have  relieved  so  much  misery  and  want  among  his 
own  suffering,  famishing  and  dying  people.  h. 


THE      SIRENS. 

Have  you  ever  heard  the  story  of  the  Sirens  ?  They  were  women  of 
wonderful  beauty,  dwelling  on  an  island,  green  and  flowery,  in  the 
Mediterranean  sea.  When  vessels  passed  their  island  they  would  sit 
upon  the  shore,  making  the  air  musical  with  their  sweet  singing  and 
entice  the  poor  sailors  so  that  they  could  not  refrain  from  leaping 
into  the  water  to  rush  to  them.  But  when  the  Sirens  had  them  on 
the  shore,  they  murdered  them,  and  the  heaps  of  white  bones  scat- 
tered here  and  there  over  the  beach  showed  too  plainly  how  success- 
ful their  allurements  had  been.  When  Ulysses  was  returning  to  his 
home  in  Ithaca  after  his  long  and  painful  wanderings,  he  was  obliged 
to  pass  by  the  island  of  the  Sirens.  His  friend,  the  goddess  Circe, 
had  warned  him  of  their  fatal  beauty  and  had  advised  him  how  to 
escape  it.  So  when  the  charming  islands  came  in  sight,  the  cunning 
Ulysses  stuffed  his  ears  and  those  of  his  men  with  wax,  so  that  they 
might  not  hear  their  songs,  and  he  made  his  sailors  bind  him  with 
cords  to  the  mast  so  that  he  should  not  be  enticed  by  their  blandish- 
ments to  his  destruction.     Yet  when  he  saw  their  beauty,  he  wished 
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to  get  loose  and  rush  to  them.     But  his  men  would  not  untie  him, 
and  so  they  got  safely  past. 

Now  do  you  understand  what  this  story  means  ?  Perhaps  it  is 
not  true,  but  it  has  a  deep  meaning.  When  you  are  assailed  by 
temptation  and  sin,  you  should  close  your  ears  against  them  as 
Ulysess  did  his,  and  cry  to  God  for  strength  to  enable  you  to  with- 
stand them.  And  if  you  do  yield  to  them,  you  will  as  certainly  suffer 
as  did  those  unfortunate  sailors  who  fell  into  the  Sirens'  cruel  hands. 
But  when  you  wish  to  indulge  in  any  sin,  think  of  this  little  story 
and  try  to  fight  against  it  and  to  conquer  it.  h. 


THE  YOUNG  LADIES'  SEMINARY  OF  THE  REV.  MR.  WILLIAMSON. 

We  noticed  in  our  last  number  the  withdrawal  of  the  Bev.  Mr.  Wil- 
liamson. We  are  happy  to  give  the  following  facts  as  an  interesting 
contribution  to  the  history  of  education  on  this  coast.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Williamson  left  Jamaica,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  on  July  5,  1852,  and 
reached  this  city  on  the  13th  of  August  following.  Mr.  Williamson 
commenced  divine  service,  in  the  court-room,  according  to  the  usage 
of  the  Beformed  Protestant  Dutch  Church,  but  owing  to  broken 
health  and  other  discouragements,  preached  only  a  few  Sabbaths. 
Assisted  by  his  wife,  a  lady  of  the  very  first  qualifications,  a  daughter 
of  the  celebrated  mathematician,  Dr.  Adrian,  he  opened  a  school  for 
girls,  called  The  Young  Ladies'  Seminary,  in  his  own  building,  in 
California  street,  below  Dupont.  This  was  on  September  20th,  1852. 
Amid  the  many  changes  incident  to  this  new  country  especially,  and 
with  many  similar  institutions  starting  into  existence  and  after  no 
long  time  failing  around  them,  this  Seminary  continued  to  prosper, 
under  the  same  principals  and  beneath  the  same  roof,  until  October 
1,  1861,  a  period  of  more  than  nine  years.  It  opened  at  first  with 
four  pupils.  By  the  following  summer,  1853,  the  number  had  in- 
creased to  thirty-five.  During  the  two  next  years,  the  school  was 
subject  to  considerable  fluctuation  amid  the  changes  of  so  many 
things  around.  In  185G,  with  the  return  of  quiet  and  prosperity  in 
the  city,  this  institution  again  became  prosperous  and  continued  so 
until  the  retirement  of  the  principals.  The  continued  labors  of  so 
many  years  had  shaken  the  health  of  Mrs.  W.  and  obliged  her,  un- 
der medical  advice,  to  seek  repose.  The  institution  was  never  more 
prosperous  than  when  their  connection  with  it  ceased.  It  had  con- 
tributed to  the  education  of  about  three  hundred  young  ladies.     In 
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withdrawing  from  such  a  relation  so  long  continued  and  so  happily 
and  faithfully  sustained,  the  principals  have  carried  with  them  the 
enduring  affection  of  those  whose  characters  they  have  done  so  much 
to  form.  They  have  won  for  themselves  an  honorable  place  in  the 
history  of  early  religious  education  in  California. 


CALVARY  CHURCH. 

At  a  congregational  meeting  of  Calvary  Church  on  Monday  evening, 
December  9th,  a  unanimous  call  to  be  their  pastor,  was  given  to  the 
Rev.  Charles  Wadsworth,  D.  D.,  of  Philadelphia.  The  meeting  was 
throughout  harmonious  and  delightful  in  the  highest  degree.  Dr. 
Wadsworth  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  powerful 
preachers  in  our  own  or  in  any  other  denomination  in  our  country. 
He  would  be  an  invaluable  acquisition  to  California  ;  an  inestimable 
blessing  to  Calvary  Church.  The  marvelous  unanimity  of  the  meet- 
ing, without  a  dissenting  voice,  and  indeed  without  a  dissenting 
feeling,  the  peculiar  ability  of  Dr.  Wadsworth,  and  many  other 
things  connected  with  this  call,  all  combine  to  make  us  hope  that  he 
may  see  his  duty  clear  to  enter  on  the  wide  and  inviting  field  here 
opened,  and  occupy  this  pulpit  at  an  early  day.  He  will  be  received 
by  a  united  people  and  a  most  cordial  welcome. 


OBSTRUCTIONS     IN     THE     STREETS. 

There  is  no  just  ground  for  finding  fault  with  the  obstructions  in 
our  streets  from  new  buildings.  This  is  a  necessity  inseparable  from 
the  growth  of  cities.  The  trifling  discomfort  arising  from  being 
jostled  in  passing  along  the  narrow  walk  between  piles  of  brick  and 
lumber,  becomes  a  positive  pleasure  as  indicating  vigorous  life. 
Better  far  this  than  the  stagnant  quiet  of  flagging  business.  Some 
persons  are  ever  finding  fault  with  the  disorderly  gambols  of  chil- 
dren. But  without  this,  how  can  youth  develop  into  settled  man- 
hood ?  Good  sober  sense  loves  to  see  the  outlandish  artlessness  of 
the  child.  It  will  be  time  enough  to  look  for  the  steadiness  of  old 
age  in  him  when  he  reaches  old  age.  When  this  new-born  city 
reaches  its  manhood,  there  will  be  less  rubbish  and  materials  and 
possibly  mud  too  along  the  sidewalks  and  at  the  crossings.  The 
same  discomforts,  if  they  deserve  the  name,  are  encountered  in  Phil- 
adelphia, New  York,  and  all  growing  towns.     In  old  countries  they 
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may  do  things  in  a  different  way.  Here  we  must  yield  a  little  to  the 
force  of  circumstances.  Yet  will  it  be  a  great  satisfaction  when 
Montgomery  street  is  cleared  of  all  its  incumbrances,  and  the  passers 
by  are  able  to  give  to  admiration  of  its  fine  buildings  and  to  the 
recognition  of  friends,  the  attention  they  are  now  obliged  to  give  in 
order  to  thread  their  way  along  the  narrow  plank  laid  for  them,  to 
escape  the  pits  opened  for  bricking  the  sewers,  to  avoid  the  falling 
rubbish  of  the  masons,  to  step  on  tip-toe  with  dainty  stride  through 
the  mud  at  the  crossings,  at  the  best  of  times  in  the  wet  season  al- 
most as  bad  as  Broadway,  but  for  weeks  past  at  the  corner  of  Bush 
and  Montgomery  streets  almost  as  bad  as  Bunyan's  slough  of  De- 
spond.    This  Avill  be  better  by  and  by. 


A  New  Theological  Seminary  in  Philadelphia. — The  Episco- 
pal Recorder  thus  speaks  of  a  movement  to  replace  the  Seminary  at 
Alexandria,  Va.,  which  has  been  closed  by  the  national  troubles  : 
"  It  is  known  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hare,  for  several  years  past,  has 
been  engaged  in  giving  instruction  to  a  class  of  candidates  for  Or- 
ders, in  the  exegetical  study  of  the  Scriptures  in  their  original  lan- 
guages. Taking  this  as  the  basis  or  germ  of  this  new  movement, 
the  services  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  May,  late  of  Alexandia,  have  been  se- 
cured, in  the  department  of  Ecclesiastical  History  and  Systematic 
Divinity ;  and  also  those  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Vaughan,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Pastoral  care.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Stevens,  Rev.  Dr.  Goodwin 
and  Rev.  Dr.  Howe,  will  also  give  instruction  in  other  branches. 
The  well  known  character  of  these  gentlemen  is  the  best  "guarantee 
of  the  nature  of  this  movement." 


The  Rev.  George  Junkin,  D.  D.,  President  of  Washington  Col- 
lege, Va.,  Rev.  Thomas  G.  Wall,  lately  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Newbern,  N.  C,  and  the  Rev.  E.  Bailey  Smith,  lately 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Lewinsville,  Va.,  have  become 
for  the  time  residents  in  Philadelphia. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Leyburn  has  retired  from  the  Presbyterian  in  Phila- 
delphia and  returned  to  Virginia.  The  Rev.  M.  B.  Greer,  for  some 
years  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Wilmington,  N.  C,  suc- 
ceeds him  in  the  editorial  chair. 

We  acknowledge  with  pleasure  the  courtesy  of  the  Pacific  Cumber- 
land Presbyter  in  its  notice  of  the  Expositor. 
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THE     CITY     COLLEGE. 

Tin  City  College  closed  its  semi-annual  session  on  December  5th, 
With  a  public  examination.  Tbc  number  of  students  in  attendance 
was  one  bundred.  Seven  instructors  are  constantly  employed.  The 
institution  has  never  been  more  prosperous.  On  the  evening  of 
Friday,  November  29th,  the  students  of  the  College  had  a  social  re- 
union at  Piatt's  Music  Hall,  which  was  largely  attended  and  was  a 
delightful  occasion  to  all  who  participated  in  the  festivities. 

The  institution  has  received  a  very  valuable  addition  to  its  corps 
of  instructors,  in  the  llev.  John  Edwards,  who  will  join  it  from  the 
Atlantic  States  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  session  in  January.  Mr. 
Edwards  graduated  at  Princeton  College  in  1848,  and  three  years 
afterwards  at  the  Theological  Seminary.  A  gentleman  of  high 
position  says  :  "  He  is  a  descendant  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  and 
inherits  much  of  his  mental  power.  I  would  with  all  my  heart  re- 
commend him  to  your  notice.  You  will  do  well  to  do  your  best  to 
secure  his  services." 

INSTRUCTORS  : 

Rev.  Geo.  Burrowes,  D.  D., 
Rev.  John  Edwards, 
W.  E.  V.  Horner, 
A.  de  Leo  de  Lacuna, 
Otto   Bergner. 
The  next  session  will  begin  on  Thursday,  January  2d.     Any  in- 
formation concerning  the  institution  may  be  obtained  by  addressing 
Rev.  Geo.  Burrowes,  D.  D., 

City  College. 
Corner  of  Stockton  and  Geary  streets. 


Holiday  Books. — Just  received,  ten  each  of  all  the  Sabbath  School 
books  published  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication,  amount- 
ing in  all  to  2720  volumes ;  also,  eight  large  boxes  of  miscellaneous 
books  of  the  Board,  valued  at  $200  each ;  also,  an  assortment  of  all 
the  recent  publications  and  of  their  books  in  extra  binding.  These 
books  in  extra  binding  are  got  up  in  the  very  finest  style,  and  are 
suitable  for  holiday  presents.  For  sale  by  YVm.  White,  27  Mont- 
gomery street.  If  desired  abroad,  address  Rev.  S.  T.  Wells,  San 
Francisco. 
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OUR     BUSINESS     CHAIR. 

During  the  holidays  every  reader  of  the  Expositor  should  be  anxious 
to  add  to  his  store  of  comforts  and  particularly  to  extend  his  sphere 
of  happiness  in  imparting  blessings  to  others.  To  help  such  in 
making  their  selections  we  refer  to  our  advertising  columns.  First 
in  importance  we  have 

Grover  &  Baker's  Labor-Saving  Sewing  Machines,  which  meet 
with  great  encouragement,  and  judging  from  the  high  testimonials 
bestowed  on  them  by  a  very  large  number  of  our  citizens,  we  think 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  Machines  are  in  all  respects  A  No. 
1,  and  should  be  in  the  possession  of  every  family  in  the  land.  Sel- 
dom have  we  seen  such  an  array  of  Reverends  and  Doctors  of  Di- 
vinity appended  to  any  other  institution  as  we  see  attached  to  this 
Sewing  Machine.  "Want  of  room  has  compelled  us  to  omit  a  great 
many  names  that  were  signed  to  the  advertisement,  which  is  found 
on  the  last  page  of  the  cover. 

The  Warehouse  of  Badger  &  Lindenberger  presents  a  splendid 
collection  of  Chickering's  Pianos.  It  does  one  good  to  see  so  many 
instruments  of  such  exquisite  finish  and  tone.  We  hope  they  will 
discourse  sweet  music  all  over  our  mountains  and  valleys. 

Koheer  is  abundantly  supplied  with  "knick-knacks"  for  the  holi- 
days, both  at  his  wholesale  and  retail  stores.  He  has  also  Pianos, 
Melodeons,  and  an  endless  variety  of  musical  instruments.  In  short, 
everything  to  amuse  and  instruct  both  old  and  young.  Our  readers 
will  of  course  give  them  a  call. 

For  Clothing,  go  to  Poelock  &  Dixey,  or  to  Lockwood  &  Hen- 
drie  ;  to  the  latter  place  take  your  boys  with  you. 
As  eor  Books,  Stationery,  etc.,  we  can  only  say,  go  to  A.  Roman  & 
Co.,   or  to  Kenny   &  Aeexander,   on  Montgomery  street,  where 
ample  stores  in  variety  of  valuable  literary  works  are  to  be  found. 

For  Blanks,  etc.,  of  all  kinds,  Stationery,  &c,  see  the  card  of  Wm. 
B.  Cooke  &  Co.,  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  Expositor. 

For  Family  Groceries,  go  to  Hawley's,  or  to-  Bowen  &  Broth- 
er's. 

For  Stoves  and  Tin  Ware,  to  E.  Hagthrop's  ;  and  last  of  all,  to 
J.  R.  Garniss,  Notary  Public. 
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3BC  €>  Xj.  I  X>  A  ^ST 

RICH  FANCY  GOODS  NOW  UNPACKING 

SUCH   AS 

RICH  FANS,  WORK  AND   PERFUME  BOXES, 

DRESSING    CASES, 

Ladies'  Companions,  Fine  Rich  Porte  -  Monies, 

CARD    AND    SEGAR    CASES, 

FABLOE 


U£bMi:iliM 


Also,  TOYS  in  endless  rariety,  new  &,  Cheap. 

For  Sale  at  A..  KOHLER'S. 


Wholesale, 
No.  424  Sansome  Street. 


No.  630  Washington  Street,  )  -p  .   .. 
"    1108  Stockton        «        $*eta"- 


I 


HENDERSON  &  CO., 

TSTo.    638     SS^uOiEl.-A.IWIlESINrTO     ST: 

Between  Montgomery  and  Kearny, 

Call  the  attention  of  the  Ladies  of  San  Francisco  to  their  large  stock  of  Goods, 
consisting,  in  part,  of 

DRESS    GOODS    and     MERINOS, 

DELAINES, 

^a.    full    lino    of 

Also,  just  received,  a  large  invoice  of 

SPLENDID    BLACK    SILKS, 

Which  v>e  offer  for  sale  at  LOW  PRICES,  in  order  to  make  room  for  fresh 
arrivals.  HENDERSON    &,    CO., 
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ROUNTREE    BRO'S 


DEALERS     IN 


BUTTEB,  LSRD,  H&MS,  B&CQN,  PORK,  SUGAR 

COFFEE,    TEA,    FLOUR, 

And  a  general  assortment  of   GROCERIES,   which  are  offered  at  greatly 
2Ffcocl.xi.oecJ.      IPrices. 

N©§,  419  arid  4m  €LiY  STREET, 

Betwen  Sansome  and  Battery. 
S-A.3XT    FRANCISCO. 

0^=  YOUR  TRADE  IS  RESPECTFULLY  SOLICITED. 


f\,    B.   COOK  86  CO., 

h@l©saS@  Stationers 


PAPER, 


IMPORTERS     AND     JOBBERS     OF 


IK.1       HUVllVj      MBB&* 


n. 


IANOFACIOKEBS  OF  BLANK  BOOKS, 

And  every  description  of 

LEGAL  AND   COMMERCIAL    BLANKS, 

158  Montgomery  Street,  Montgomery  Block, 

THE  PACIFIC  EXPOSITOR, 

AN  ORIGINAL  RELIGIOUS  AND  LITERARY  MONTHLY  JOURNAL, 

REV.  GEORGE  BURROWES,  D.  D.,  Editor. 
Devoted  to  Religious  Freedom,  to  free  and  thorough  Discussion,  Independent 
Thinking,  and  especially  to  the  promotion  of  a  Thorough  and  Liberal  System 
of  CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION  in  California,  and  to  Piety  without  bigotry, 
and  Presbyterianism  without  sectarianism,  and  to  the  plain,  earnest  Exposi- 
tion of  God's  Word,  and  of  its  holy  principles. 

terms:   $3,00  per  annum,  in  advance. 

ADVERTISEMENTS 

Inserted  in  the  Expositor  on  liberal  terms,  on  application 

to  our  Agent, 

IT.    CHAINING    BEALS, 

At  the  office  of  the  Mercantile  G-azette  and  Prices  Current, 

UNTO.    336     CJIjia.Tr       !SST:FLTfca:E!,IV 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 
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BOOKS  1  HOLIDAYS! 


JkWWUJ^K* 


J^lSTJD 


Magnificently  illustrated,   and   superbly   bound  editions, 

being  the  latest  from  the  Press,  comprising 

the  most  choice  selections  of 

English  and  American  puqlications  for  1862, 

fKOTOCRAPK  MWM, 

for  Cartes  de  Visite. 


New  and  beautiful  stjdes  in  Cloth,  Mo- 
rocco and  Velvet,  holding  from  12  to 
200  pictures. 

mmm.i  bisks 

in  endless  varioty  for  the  little  ones. 
A.  ROMAN  &  CO., 

Booksellers,  Importers  and  Publishers, 
JSTo.  507  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco. 
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CHICKERING  &  SONS',  OF  BOSTON, 
CELEBRATED    J^IANO     FORTES. 

BADGER  &  LXMDENBERGER, 

Nos.  411,  413  &  115  BATTERY  STREET,  Up  Stairs, 

SAN    FRANCISCO, 

ARE  THE  SOLE  AGENTS  EOR  CALIFORNIA  AND  THE  ENTIRE 
Pacific  coast,  for  the  above  justly  celebrated  Pianos.  Chickering  &  Sons' 
Pianos  have  invariably  received  from  all  the  State  Fairs,  the  highest  Premiums 
for  the  different  specimens  of  their  manufacture ;  they  also  received  the  PRIZE 
MEDAL  from  the  World's  Fair  in  London,  1851. 

For  excellence  of  material,  simplicity  of  style,  elegance  of  finish,  and  faith- 
fulness of  workmanship,  and  above  all,  for  volume  and  variety,  mellow  SAveet- 
ness  and  permanancy  of  tone,  they  may  fearlessly  assert  their  claim  for  supe- 
riority over  either  any  American  or  Foreign  manufacture. 

The  undersigned  Agents  in  San  Francisco,  have  in  the  past  three  years  sold 
over  One  Hundred  Thousand  Dollars  of  these  Pianos,  and  in  every  instance 
the  instruments  have  given  perfect  satisfaction. 

"We  shall  hereafter  have  in  our  rooms  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  of 
Chickering  &  Sons'  manufacture,  from  the  Full  Carved  Grand  Seven  Octave, 
to  the  Plain  Rosewood  round  corner. 

Every  Piano  is  fully  guaranteed.  We  have  in  our  possession  numerous 
testimonials  from  families  in  California  speaking  of  the  excellence  of  these  in- 
struments. 

Every  person  wishing  to  purchase  a  good  Piano,  one  that  will  be  an  orna- 
ment, and  retain  for  a  lifetime  its  good  qualities,  are  invited  to  call  at  our  rooms, 
and  inspect  our  stock.     A  full  supply  of  Melodeons  constantly  on  hand. 

For  sale  by  BADGER  &  LINDENBERGER. 


GEO.  L.  KENNY, 
Late  of  H.  H.  Bancroft  &  Co. 


J.  D.  ALEXANDER. 


KENNY  &,   ALEXANDER, 

Importers,  3ouI)crs  anti  Bctatlrrs  of 


IVo.  ©O©  Montgomery    Street, 

Sherman's  Building,  6§2@laii    LPq£PS1s£lcsS.®Cs3<s> 


RD     HAGTHROP, 


IMPORTER  AND  MANUFACTURER  OF 


TIN  AND    SHEET    IRON   WARE, 


3STo.    SIO     JS-A.3XT1S033WIE: 

BETWEEN  CLAY  AND  MERCHANT, 


tar  ALL  JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO. 
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Presbyterian    Depository. 

Jacobus*  Notes  on  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  for  Sabbath  Schools ; 
Question  Books,  Bible  Dictionary,  Catechisms, 
Hymn  Books  of  all  sizes,  and  different  kinds  of  binding  ; 
Sunday  School  libraries.     The  attention  of  Sunday  Schools  is  particu- 
larly invited  to  the  assortment  of  books  on  hand, 

By  REV.  S.  T.  WELLS,  San  Francisco. 


Rev.  S.  T.  WELLS, 

Superintendent  of  Colportage  for  the  Pacific  coast. 
He  will  keep  on  hand  Publications  for  the  supply  of  Col- 
porteurs, also  to  meet  the  demands  of  THE  TRADE, 'to 
whom  a  liberal  discount  will  be  made.     Address 

Rev.  S.  T.  WELLS, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


PRESBYTERIAN 

No,  27  Montgomery  Street, 

Si\B3    I?  SAGS  (3 II 3  (81®. 

¥M.'  WHITE, 

"Will  keep  a  full  supply  of  the  Books  of  the 

PIISBfllRIU  liiltt  if  PfBLPUfiSli 

The  community  are  invited  to  call  and  see  these  truly  val- 
uable books.  Orders  from  Sabbath  Schools  etc.,  promptly 
attended  to. 
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C.  J.  HAWLEY  &  CO. 


i  tRji  rr^irrMiTFi) 


Corner  of  Sjcond  &  Mission  Streets. 

All  orders  entrusted  to  our  care  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

BOWEN  &  BROTHER, 

SUCCESSORS  TO  ELLIOT  &  BELL, 

WHOLESALE    AND    RETAIL    DEALERS   IN 

GROCERIES  AND  PROVISIONS, 

'Corner  of  California  and  Montgomery  Streets, 

C.  R.  Bowen,  San  Francisco,  )  ©AM    JSvTO  A  WK^¥,PiK^K1\ 

P.  M.  Bowen,  Stockton  J  ®>M&¥     & '  £lfciMV7&WH&XJIo 

JAMES    R.    GAKNISS, 

T50'OBTlj^^L3r       PUBLIC, 

No.  526  SANSOME    STREET  — UP  STAIRS, 

Opposite  Washington  Market,  g  A  M      FBAWCIXSC©. 

NEW  ENGLAND  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMrANY  OF  HARTFORD, 

LA  FAYETTE  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  BROOKLYN, 

MANHATTAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK. 

PHILADELPHIA _CL0 THING  STORE. 

POLLOCK    &    DIXEY, 

MANUFACTURING    CLOTHIERS, 

Wo.  625  Washington  Street, 

Between  Montgomery  and  Kearny  Streets.         £MJ   FMHCBC®. 

GENTLEMEN'S    CLOTHING    AND    FURNISHING    GOODS 

Of  every  description  always  on  hand. 
Er'Garme .  ts  made  to  order,  in  the  most  Fashionable  Styles, 


Buy  the  Cheapest !  Bin  the  Best ! 

BUY   YOUR   GENTS'  AND    BOYS' 


L0CKW00O°&  HEMDRIE, 

624  Clay  street,  bet.  Montgomery  &  Kearny,  San  Francisco, 

CORNER  OF  4TH  &   J  STREETS,  SACRAMENTO, 

LOCKWOOD  &  HENDRLE  are  receiving  by  every  Steamer, 

Til  LATCIT  SnXSS  Of  <8¥§f©l  MASS 
O  3EL.  €>  T  3E3E  X  3V<3-» 

Consisting  of  COATS,  PANTS,  YESTS,  UNDERSHIRTS,  DRAWERS,  NECK- 
TIES, CRAVATS,  SHIRTS,  and  everything  appertaining  to  a  Gentleman's 
"Wardrobe.     Also,      B  O  "5T  S  3         CLOT  H  I  3ST  Gr  3 

in  every  variety,  made  up  expressly  for  us  by  our  House  in  New  York,  to  which 
we  call  the  attention  of  our  Mends  and  the  public  generally. 

Gents.'  and  Boys'  Clothing  made  to  order  in  the   LATEST   STYLE. 

LOCKWOOD    &    HENDEIE, 

142  &  144  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 

624  CLAY  STREET,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Comer  4th  and  J  STREETS,  Sacramento,  Cal. 
H.  M.  Lockwood,  N.  Y.  J.  W.  Hendrie,  San  Francisco. 


GROVER  &  BAKER'S 

FIRST   PREMIUM 


FAMILY 


ISTo  more  convincing  proofs  of  the 
£==  great  superiority  of  the  Grover  and 
Baker  Family  Sewing  Machines 
need  be  adduced  than  the  fact  that  against  the  most  strenu- 
ous opposition  and  lavish  expenditure  of  rival  manufacturers 
at  the  various  fairs  of  1860  and  1861,  Grover  &  Baker  in 
every  instance  have  borne  oft' the  palm  and  with  others  have 

Received  the  First  Premium  at  the 


California  State  Fair,  Frederick  Co.  Md.  Fair, 

Mechanics  Institute  Fail-,      Missouri  State  Fair, 
Tennessee  State  Fab.-,  San  Joaquin  Co.  Cal.  Fair, 

Lexington,  Ky.  Fan-,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Fair, 

Franklin  County,  Pa.  Fair,  Norfolk,  Va.  Fair, 


Marysville  District  Fair, 
Sonoma  County  Fair, 
San  Jose  Cal.  Fair, 
Bay  District,  Cal.  Fair. 
Indiana  State  Fair. 


We  are  permitted  to  refer  to  the  following  Clergymen, 
who  have  purchased  and  are  now  using  the  Grover  &  Baker 
Family  Sewing  Machine,  and  whose  unanimous  expression 
of  pleasure  and  satisfaction  in  its  use  is 

MOST   RELIABLE    TESTIMONY. 


Rev  J  A  Harmon,  Sonora. 
Rev  A  H  Myers,  Alameda. 
Rev  J  A  Bruner,  Nevada. 
Rev  W  Gallimore,  Santa  Clara. 
Rev  Geo  Pearson,  Brooklyn. 
Rev  W  N  Smith,  Drytown. 
Rev  D  A  Dryden,  Stockton. 
Rev  Mr  Hunter,  Petaluma. 
Rev  Mr  Phillips,  Santa  Clara. 
Rev  T  Burnell,  Santa  Rosa. 
Rev  T  Fraser,  " 


Rev  Edward  S  Lacy,  San  Francisco. 

Rev  Jesse  T  Peck,  DD,       " 

Rev  C  H  Northup,  " 

Rev  J  E  Benton,  " 

Rev  S  C  H  Cheever,  " 

Rev  C  A  E  Hertel, 

Rev  E  Thomas,  " 

Rev  Geo  B  Taylor,  « 

Rev  O  P  Fitzgerald,  " 

Rev  Morris  Evans,    Sacramento. 

Rev  O  C  Wheeler, 

Rev  W  H  Hill,  « 

And  to  the  Principal  Charitable  and  Religious  Societies 
throughout  the  State. 

Over  Twenty  Styles  at  Greatly  Reduced  Prices. 

Machines  securely  packed,  warranted  and  forwarded  to  the  interior,  with  full  and 
explicit  directions  for  use.  A  liberal  deduction  from  our  retail  prices  is  made  to 
all  Clergymen  and  Charitable  Societies.  SEND  FOR  A  CIRCULAR. 

It.   G.  BROWN,  Agent, 

329  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco. 


